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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE P.E.N. Club had an “‘informal dinner” last month, at which 
members and guests met to discuss what was described as ‘‘the New 
Battle of the Books.” All the contending factions were represented, 
but the battle was not so ferocious as it might have been, and the 
antagonists at the end of it were sitting side by side in apparent 
amity with no wreckage around them, except the remains of a meal. 
The subject of debate was perhaps a little too wide for concentrated 
controversy: “Book Societies, Guilds and Councils, Book Clubs of 
all directions, Books of the Month, Books Penguin and Pelican, 
Twopenny Libraries’—phenomena which, the printed circular 
told us, “‘have changed the surface of the literary world.” Dr. Leon 
Zeitlin, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, and Mr. John Wilson, of Bumpus’s, 
were all informative rather than combative, and Mr. Allen Lane 
had to presume the presence of an antagonist when he warmly 
stated the case for the Penguin Books, and showed that even authors 
stand to make reasonable profits out of them. 


PENGUIN Books 

The amazing success of the Penguin Books (followed by the 
Pelicans) has compelled publishers and authors to sit up and take 
notice. Every bookstall in the country is decked out with stacks of 
these gay neat little volumes, which include so many of the repre- 
sentative books of to-day and of the last twenty years. In quick 
succession one may see them examined, paid for, pocketed by the 
passing traveller. They have brought fresh vivacity to the book- 
stalls and new customers to bookshops. They should not, of course, 
be compared with Messrs. Dents’ Everyman volumes, which offer 
at popular prices the literature of the whole world of all ages in 
durable form, and in some cases have enjoyed a continuous sale 
for a quarter of a century. The Penguin Books at sixpence present 
examples of contemporary literature only, in paper covers; they are 
intended for rapid sale, and presumably quick consumption. How- 
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ever—here are excellent modern books, not exclusively fiction, sold 
in scores of thousands to persons who never before bought books on 
anything like this scale. They are creating a new class of book- 
buyers, and bringing to the bookshops visitors who never frequented 
them before. 

* * * 

From the point of view of the public this enterprise has much 
entertainment value, and also educative value. Authors and pub- 
lishers, too, might be expected to welcome a movement which tends 
to create the reading habit and stimulate the appetite for books of 
fairly high quality. Publishers and authors, however, are uneasy. 
They are concerned as to what may happen to the seven-and- 
sixpenny novel and to books still more expensive if readers get into 
the way of thinking that all they need can be had for sixpence. 
They observe that the series is no longer confined to books which 
have formerly been on sale at a higher price and may now be 
presumed to have exhausted their normal circulation, but that 
brand new books are now included. If this practice increases, what 
chance will the seven-and-sixpenny book have in future? And if it 
should come about that all books had to be produced at this low 
figure, then what sort of remuneration would the unfortunate author 
be able to hope for? He may be gratified by a sale of 50,000 copies, 
but what does that come to at about a third of a penny per copy? 


* # & 


So authors to-day are becoming apprehensive about the cheapness 
of books just as a few years ago they were objecting to their expen- 
siveness. Arnold Bennett, in his weekly Evening Standard causerie, 
used often to complain that new books were too dear. A book of 
my own was one of the cases that he cited. It was priced at 18s., 
which he thought too much; and I was inclined to agree. (The 
price of the edition now current is 8s. 6d.) But I do not blame my 
publishers for fixing a price which they thought consistent with the 
maximum total return. Nor, for that matter, would Arnold Bennett. 
He would have favoured any system of production which secured 
the largest possible reward to the author. It was simply that he 
thought that the high prices prevalent for certain kinds of book were 
a deterrent to sales. 

Well, every publisher knows that the problem is not so simple as 
it sounds. I do not propose to discuss its intricacies now. Enough for 
the moment to say that, though 18s. may be too high a price for 
99 per cent of books issued, and 7s. 6d. may be too high a price for 
a novel, nevertheless, if all new books had to be issued at 6d., or a 
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shilling, or even 2s. or 3s., the majority of authors would have to 
give up literature as a profession. 


* R 


Yet I do not see the least reason to be alarmed at the Penguin- 
Pelican movement. If all or even a large number of publishers 
started to do the same thing the bottom would drop out of the 
business at once. Since something like 50,000 copies of each of these 
books must be sold to ensure success, there is obviously a limit to 
the number of works which can be issued in this form. A hundred 
a year might be published; perhaps two hundred; conceivably 
three or four hundred. But the publishers between them issue about 
14,000 new books a year. If only one-tenth of these were produced 
at the Penguin price the competition between them would be such 
that most of them could not possibly sell in remunerative quantities. 
If the movement were swollen beyond a certain point its cash basis 
would collapse. There need be no fear whatever that publishers 
will be compelled to issue a large proportion of new books in this 
form. We may continue to buy Penguin books without feeling that 
we are depriving hard-worked best-sellers of their bread and butter. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE 

At the moment of writing I have before me some poems by my 
friend Mr. Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet who writes most of his 
work in English. It must be distressing to him and many others of 
his countrymen—as it is to us—to watch the estrangement between 
Great Britain and Japan arising from the war in China. Here as 
elsewhere in the world political and military disturbances are 
cutting across those friendly personal contacts which modern travel 
and the easy exchange of ideas have made possible. Amongst people 
interested in ideas difference of nationality is not an insuperable 
obstacle; on the contrary, disclosing new facets of mind and feeling, 
it challenges intellectual curiosity, and raises points of comparison 
and contrast worth exploring. There is always more in common 
between people of different countries interested in the same order 
of ideas than between people of the same country not thus united. 


* *  * 


Understandings which rest on a basis of this kind will not easily 
be broken because Governments do this or that, nor even when 
mass national feeling is roused in moments of political or military 
upheaval. But it would be idle to deny that for all but the few a 
general stampede of nationalism is a set-back to understanding, 
and even the few have to be very steadfast of soul. In the fog of 
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propaganda it is not easy to see clearly, and the memory may be 
dimmed. In the case of Italy and Britain the long tradition of friend- 
ship has been obscured. Though we do not suppose that Italian 
cities, pictures, sea and skies have turned Fascist, we have to keep 
on reminding ourselves that the Italian people should not be identi- 
fied with all that is done in their name. In the case of Japan the 
majority of Britons, in their resentment of aggression in China, 
may direct some of this feeling against the Japanese nation; and on 
their side the Japanese, being actually at war, must find it still more 
difficult to see things with detachment. Occasions like this are an 


exacting test of intelligence. 
* * 


For most of us in Great Britain contacts with persons or things 
Japanese are comparatively few. At one time Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Mikado broadly expressed the popular idea of Japan; it came under 
the censor’s ban as likely to be offensive to our new allies. In my own 
case, my first impression of Japan was derived from the stories of 
a relative who had lived there; after that, there was a book on the 
ethical doctrines and practice of Bushido; and then the books of 
Lafcadio Hearn who, half-British, half-American by origin, and by 
- intellectual adoption Japanese, has probably done more than any 
other writer to interpret the mind of Japan to English-speaking 
people. Of course one has met, and in a few cases come to know, 
Japanese visitors to England; and of course there have been trans- 
lations of Japanese books, and Japanese works of art, especially 
colour-prints. And one is reminded that on the other side, in Japan, 
they have had Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. Robert Nichols, and other 
English men of letters as Professors of Literature in Tokyo, and that 
the English language holds a high place in the studies of all the 
Universities and Colleges of Japan. 

Against all this is set a number of different impressions: of the 
terrific efficiency of the Japanese in modern war, as first revealed 
in the Russo-Japanese War; their political and economic opportun- 
ism: and above all the present war, now uppermost in our minds. 
The London Mercury has many readers in Japan, who cannot be 
expected to see these matters exactly as we do. I can only remind 
them of the interests which they and the British readers of this 
journal have in common. In these days there is no good excuse for 
thinking in terms of “East is East and West is West.” Everywhere 
there are people who are steeped in race and drugged by habit; 
and there are people who are not. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMEs 
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CYMBELINE REFINISHED: A 
VARIATION 


By Bernard Shaw 


FOREWORD 


THE practice of improving Shakespear’s plays, more especially in 
the matter of supplying them with what are called happy endings, 
is an old-established one which has always been accepted without 
protest by British audiences. When Mr. Harley Granville-Barker, 
following up some desperate experiments by the late William Poel, 
introduced the startling innovation of performing the plays in the 
West End of London exactly as Shakespear wrote them, there was 
indeed some demur; but it was expressed outside the theatre and 
led to no rioting. And it set on foot a new theory of Shakespearean 
representation. 

Up to that time it had been assumed as a matter of course that 
everyone behind the scenes in a theatre must know much better 
than Shakespear how plays should be written, exactly as it is 
believed in Hollywood and Elstree to-day that everyone in a film 
studio knows better than any professional author how a play should 
be filmed. But the pleasure given by Mr. Granville-Barker’s pro- 
ductions shook that conviction in the theatre; and the superstition 
that Shakespear’s plays as written by him are impossible on the 
stage, which had produced a happy ending to King Lear, Cibber’s 
Richard III, a love scene in the tomb of the Capulets between 
Romeo and Juliet before the poison takes effect, and had culminated 
in the crude literary butcheries successfully imposed on the public 
and the critics as Shakespear’s plays by Henry Irving and Augustin 
Daly at the end of the last century, is for the moment heavily 
discredited. 

It may be asked then why I, who always fought fiercely against 
the superstition in the days when I was a journalist-critic, should 
calmly perpetrate a spurious fifth act to Cymbeline, and do it too, not 
wholly as a literary jeu d’esprit, but in response to an actual emergency 
in the theatre. For it was proposed to revive Cymbeline at no less 
sacred a place than the Shakespear Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon; and it was upon this proposal that the objection arose 
that Cymbeline, though one of the finest of Shakespear’s later plays, 
always on the stage goes to pieces in the last act. In fact I mooted 
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the point myself by thoughtlessly saying that the revival would be 
all right if I wrote a last act for it. To my surprise this blasphemy 
was received with acclamation; and as the applause, like the pro- 
posal, was not wholly jocular, the fancy began to haunt me, and 
persisted until I exorcised it by writing the pages which ensue. 

I had a second surprise when I began by reading the authentic 
last act carefully through. I had not done so for many years, and 
had the common impression about it that it was a cobbled-up affair 
by several hands, including a vision in prison accompanied by scraps 
of quite ridiculous doggerel. 

For this estimate I found absolutely no justification nor excuse. 
I must have got it from the last revival of the play at the old Lyceum 
theatre, when Irving, as Iachimo, a statue of romantic melancholy, 
stood dumb on the stage for hours (as it seemed) whilst the others 
toiled through a series of dénowements of crushing tedium, in which 
the characters lost all their vitality and individuality, and had 
nothing to do but identify themselves by moles on their necks, or 
explain why they were not dead. The vision and the verses were 
cut out as a matter of course; and I ignorantly thanked Heaven 
for it. 

When I read the act as aforesaid I found that my notion that it 
is a cobbled-up pasticcio by other hands was an unpardonable 
stupidity. The act is genuine Shakespear to the last full stop, and 
first quality Shakespear at that as far as the verbal workmanship 
is concerned. The doggerel is not doggerel: it is a versified masque, 
in Shakespear’s careless woodnotes wild, complete with Jupiter as 
deus ex machina, eagle and all, introduced, like the Ceres scene in 
The Tempest, to please King Jamie, or else because an irresistible 
fashion had set in. Just as at all the great continental opera houses 
a ballet used to be de rigueur; so that Gounod had to introduce one 
into his Faust and Wagner into his Tannhauser before they could 
be staged at the Grand Opera in Paris, so, I take it, had Shakespear 
to stick a masque into Gymbeline. Performed as such, with suitable 
music and enough splendour of colour and beauty of declamation, 
it is not only eminently possible on the stage, but, with the very 
Shakespearean feature of a comic jailor which precedes it, just the 
thing to save the last act. 

Without it the act is a tedious string of unsurprising dénouements 
sugared with insincere sentimentality after a ludicrous stage battle. 
With one exception the characters have vanished and left nothing 
but dolls being moved about like the glass balls in the game of 
solitaire until they are all properly rearranged. The exception is the 
hero, or rather the husband of the heroine, Leonatus Posthumus. 
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The late Charles Charrington, who with his wife Janet Achurch 
broke the ice for Ibsen in England, cited Posthumus as one of Shake- 
spear’s anticipations of his greatest successor. Certainly, after being 
theatrically conventional to the extent of ordering his wife to be 
murdered, he begins to criticize, quite on the lines of Mrs. Alving 
in Ghosts, his slavery to the inhuman ideal of marital fidelity which 
led him to this villainous extremity. One may say that he is the 
only character left really alive in the last act; and as I could not 
change him for the better I left most of his part untouched. I make 
no apology for my attempt to bring the others back to some sort of 
dramatic activity. 

I should like to have retained Cornelius as the exponent of 
Shakespear’s sensible and scientific detestation of vivisection. But 
as he has nothing to say except that the Queen is dead, and nobody 
can possibly care a rap whether she is alive or dead, I have left 
him with her in the box of puppets that are done with. 

I have ruthlessly cut out the surprises that no longer surprise 
anybody. I really could not keep my countenance over the identi- 
fication of Guiderius by the mole on his neck. That device was 
killed by Maddison Morton, once a famous farce writer, in whose 
masterpiece, Box and Cox, Box asks Cox whether he has a strawberry 
mark on his left arm. “‘No,”’ says Cox. ““Then you are my long lost 
brother,’ says Box, as they fall into one another’s arms and end 
the farce happily. One could wish that Guiderius had anticipated 
Cox. 

Plot has always been the curse of serious drama, and indeed of 
serious literature of any kind. It is so out-of-place there that 
Shakespear never could invent one. Unfortunately, instead of 
taking Nature’s hint and discarding plots, he borrowed them all over 
the place and got into trouble through having to unravel them 
in the last act. The more childish spectators may find some delight 
in the revelation that Polydore and Cadwal are Imogen’s long lost 
brothers and Cymbeline’s long lost sons; that Iachimo is now an 
occupant of the penitent form and very unlike his old self; and that 
Imogen is so dutiful that she accepts her husband’s attempt to have 
her murdered with affectionate docility. I cannot share these 
infantile joys. Having become interested in Iachimo, in Imogen, 
and even in the two long lost princes, I wanted to know how their 
characters would react to the éclaircissement which follows the battle. 
The only way to satisfy this curiosity was to rewrite the act as 
Shakespear might have written it if he had been post-Ibsen and 
post-Shaw instead of post-Marlowe. 

In doing so I had to follow the Shakespearean verse pattern to 
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match the 8g lines of Shakespear’s text which I retained. This came 
very easily to me. It happened when I was a child that one of the 
books I delighted in was an illustrated Shakespear, with a picture 
and two or three lines of text underneath it on every third or fourth 
page. Ever since, Shakespearean blank verse has been to me as 
natural a form of literary expression as the Augustan English to 
which I was brought up in Dublin, or the latest London fashion in 
dialogue. It is so easy that if it were possible to kill it it would have 
been burlesqued to death by Tom Thumb, Chrononhotonthologos, 
and Bombastes Furioso. But Shakespear will survive any possible 
extremity of caricature. 

I shall not deprecate the most violent discussion as to the propriety 
of meddling with masterpieces. All I can say is that the temptation 
to do it, and sometimes the circumstances which demand it, are 
irresistible. The results are very various. When a mediocre artist 
tries to improve on a great artist’s work the effect is ridiculous or 
merely contemptible. When the alteration damages the original, 
as when a bad painter repaints a Velasquez or a Rembrandt, he 
commits a crime. When the changed work is sold or exhibited as 
the original, the fraud is indictable. When it comes to complete 
forgery, as in the case of Ireland’s Vortigern, which was much 
admired and at last actually performed as a play by Shakespear, 
the affair passes beyond the sphere of crime and becomes an 
instructive joke. 

But what of the many successful and avowed variations? What 
about the additions made by Mozart to the score of Handel’s 
Messiah? Elgar, who adored Handel, and had an unbounded con- 
tempt for all the lesser meddlers, loved Mozart’s variations, and 
dismissed all purist criticism of them by maintaining that Handel 
must have extemporized equivalents to them on the organ at his 
concerts. When Spontini found on his visit to Dresden that Wagner 
had added trombone parts to his choruses, he appropriated them 
very gratefully. Volumes of variations on the tunes of other com- 
posers were published as such by Mozart and Beethoven, to say 
nothing of Bach and Handel, who played Old Harry with any air 
that amused them. Would anyone now remember Diabelli’s vulgar 
waltz but for Beethoven’s amazing variations, one of which is also 
a variation on an air from Don Giovanni? 

And now consider the practice of Shakespear himself. Tolstoy 
declared that the original Lear is superior to Shakespear’s rehand- 
ling, which he abhorred as immoral. Nobody has ever agreed with 
him. Will it be contended that Shakespear had no right to re- 
fashion Hamlet? If he had spoiled both plays, that would be a reason 
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for reviving them without his rescensions, but not for challenging 
his right to make them. 

Accordingly, I feel no qualm of conscience and have no apology 
to make for indulging in a variation on the last act of Cymbeline. I 
stand in the same time-relation to Shakespear as Mozart to Handel, 
or Wagner to Beethoven. Like Mozart, I have not confined myself 
to the journeyman’s job of writing ‘“‘additional accompaniments” : 
I have luxuriated in genuine variations. Like Wagner dealing with 
Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, I have made a new ending 
simply for its own sake, though Mozart’s attempt was quite pre- 
sentable. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony towers among the classic 
masterpieces: we could spare Cymbeline much better if a choice 
between the two were forced on us; but if Wagner had been old 
enough in his Dresden days not only to rescore the first movement 
of the ninth symphony but to supply the whole work with a better 
ending, I should not have discouraged him; for I must agree with 
Verdi that the present ending, from the change to six-four onward, 
though intensely Beethovenish, is a failure except when Toscanini 
conducts. Even then a sacredly noble work should not end as a 
corroboree. 

I may be asked why all my instances are musical instead of 
literary. Is it a plot to take the literary critics out of their depth? 
Well, it may have that good effect; but I am not aiming at it. It is, 
I suppose, because music has succeeded to the heroic rank taken by 
literature in the sixteenth century. I cannot pretend to care much 
about what Nat Lee did in his attempts to impart Restoration 
gentility to Shakespear, or about Thomas Corneille’s bowdlerization 
of Moliére’s Festin de Pierre, or any of the other literary precedents, 
though I am a little ashamed of being found in the company of 
their perpetrators. But I do care a good deal about what Mozart 
did to Handel, and Wagner to Gluck; and it seems to me that to 
discuss the artistic morality of my alternative ending without 
reference to them would be waste of time. Anyhow, what I have 
done J have done; and at that I must leave it. 

I shall not press my version on managers producing Cymbeline if 
they have the fanaticism to present the original word-for-word as 
Shakespear left it, and the means to do justice to the masque. 
But if they are half-hearted about it, and inclined to compromise 
by leaving out the masque and the comic jailor and mutilating the 
rest, as their manner is, I unhesitatingly recommend my version. 
The audience will not know the difference; and the few critics who 
have read Cymbeline will be too grateful for my shortening of the 
last act to complain. It bore the test quite well when it was pluckily 
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produced at the Embassy Theatre by Mr. Ronald Adam. The 
Stratford Theatre funked it at the last moment for fear of shocking 
their American patrons, to whom the text of Shakespear is supposed 
to be sacred. The British public did not count! 


CYMBELINE REFINISHED 


ACT V 


A rocky defile. A wild evening. Philario, in armor, stands on a tall rock, straining 
his eyes to see into the distance. In the foreground a Roman captain, sword in hand, 
his helmet badly battered, rushes in panting. Looking round before he sits down on a 
rock to recover his breath, he catches sight of Philarvo. 


CAPTAIN: 
Ho there, signor! You are in danger there. 
You can be seen a mile off. 


PHILARIO (hastening down) : 
Whats your news? 
I am sent by Caius Lucius to find out 
How fares our right wing led by Iachimo. 


CAPTAIN: 
Broken and routed, utterly defeated, 
Our eagles taken and the few survivors 
In full flight like myself. And you? 


PHILARIO: 
My news 
Is even worse. Lucius, I fear, is taken. 
Our centre could not stand the rain of arrows. 


CAPTAIN: 
Someone has disciplined these savage archers. 
They shoot together and advance in step: 
Their horsemen trot in order to the charge 
And then let loose th’ entire mass full speed. 
No single cavaliers but thirty score 
As from a catapult four hundred tons 
Of horse and man in one enormous shock 
Hurled on our shaken legions. Then their chariots 
With every axle furnished with a scythe 
Do bloody work. They made us skip. Their slingers! 
(He points to his helmet) 
—Well: see their work! Two inches further down 
I had been blind or dead. The crackbrained Welshmen 
Raged like incarnate devils. 


PHILARIO: 


Yes: they thought 
We were the Britons. So our prisoners tell us. 
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CAPTAIN: 
Where did these bumpkins get their discipline? 


PHILARIO: 
Ay: that’s the marvel. Where? 


CAPTAIN: 
Our victors say 
Cassivelaunus is alive again. 
But that’s impossible. 


PHILARIO: 
Not so impossible 
As that this witless savage Cymbeline, 
Whose brains were ever in his consort’s head, 
Could thus defeat Roman-trained infantry. 


CAPTAIN: 
°Tis my belief that old Belarius, 
Banned as a traitor, must have been recalled. 
That fellow knew his job. These fat civilians 
When we’re at peace, rob us of our rewards 
By falsely charging us with this or that; 
But when the trumpet sounds theyre on their knees to us. 


PHILARIO: 
Well, Captain, I must hasten back to Lucius 
To blast his hopes of any help from you. 
Where, think you, is lachimo? 


CAPTAIN: 
IT know not. 
And yet I think he cannot be far off. 
PHILARIO: 
He lives then? 
CAPTAIN: 


Perhaps. When all was lost he fought 
Like any legionary, sword in hand. 
His last reported word was ‘‘Save yourselves : 
Bid all make for the rocks; for there 
Their horsemen cannot come.”’ I took his counsel ; 
And here I am. 


PHILARIO: 
You were best come with me. 
Failing Iachimo, Lucius will require 
Your tale at first hand. 


CAPTAIN: 
Good. But we shall get 


No laurel crowns for what we’ve done today. 
(Exeunt together. Enter Posrnumus dressed like a peasant, but wearing 
a Roman sword and a soldier’s iron cap. He has in his hand a bloodsiained 
handkerchief.) 
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POSTHUMUS: 
Yea, bloody cloth, I’ll keep thee; for I wish’d 
Thou shouldst be colour’d thus. You married ones, 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little? O Pisanio! 
Every good servant does not all commands: 
No bond, but to do just ones. Gods, if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I ne’er 
Had liv’d to put on this: so had you sav’d 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 
Me (wretch) more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 
You snatch some hence for little faults: that’s love, 
To have them fall no more. You some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 
And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift ; 
But Imogen is your own: do your best wills, 
And make me blest to obey! I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom: ’tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress. Peace! 
I’ll give no wound to thee. I have disrobed me 
Of my Italian weeds, and drest myself 
As does a Briton peasant; so I’ve fought 
Against the part I came with; so I’ll die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is every breath a death; and thus unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits shew. 
Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me! 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I’ll begin 
The fashion, less without and more within. 


(He is hurrying off when he is confronted with Lacurmo, battle stained, 
hurrying in the opposite direction. Seeing a British enemy he draws his sword.) 
POSTHUMUS: 
Iachimo! Peace, man: ’tis I, Posthumus. 
IACHIMO: 
Peace if you will. The battle’s lost and won. 
Pass on. 
POSTHUMUS: 
Do you not know me? 
IACHIMO: 
No. 
POSTHUMUS: 


Look closer. 
You have some reason to remember me, 
And I to hate you. Yet we’re sworn friends. 


Sava, 1938 
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IACHIMO: 
By all the gods, Leonatus ! 


POSTHUMUS: 
At your service, 
Seducer of my wife. 


IACHIMO: 
No more of that. 
Your wife, Posthumus, is a noble creature. 
I’ll set your mind at rest upon that score. 


POSTHUMUS: 
At rest! Can you then raise her from the grave? 
Where she lies dead to expiate our crime? 


IACHIMO: 
Dead! How? Why? When? And expiate? What mean you? 


POSTHUMUS: 
This only: I have had her murdered, I. 
And at my best am worser than her worst. 


IACHIMO: 
We are damned for this. (Drawing) Let’s cut each other’s throats. 


POSTHUMUS (drawing) : 
Ay, let us. 
(They fight furiously. Enter CyMBELINE, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, ARVI- 
RAGUS, Pisanio, with Lucius and IMoGEN as Fidele: both of them 
prisoners guarded by British soldiers.) 


BELARIUS (taking command instinctively) : 
Part them there. Make fast the Roman. 
(GuIDERIus pounces on Lacuimo and disarms him. Arviracus pulls 
PostHumus back.) 


ARVIRAGUS: 
In the King’s presence sheath your sword, you lout. 


IACHIMO: 
In the King’s presence I must yield perforce; 
But as a person of some quality 
By rank a gentleman, I claim to be 
Your royal highness’s prisoner, not this lad’s. 


LUCIUS: 
His claim is valid, sir. His blood is princely. 


POSTHUMUS: 
*Tis so: he’s noble. 


CYMBELINE: 
What art thou? 


POSTHUMUS: 
A murderer. 
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IMOGEN: 
His voice! His voice! Oh, let me see his face. 
(She rushes to Posrumus and puts her hand on his face.) 


POSTHUMUS: 
Shall’s have a play with this. There lies thy part. 
(He knocks her down with a blow of his fist.) 


GUIDERIUS: 
Accursed churl: take that. 
(He strikes Posrnumus and brings him down on one knee.) 


ARVIRAGUS: 
You dog, how dare you (threatening him). 


POSTHUMUS: 
Soft, soft, young sirs. One at a time, an ’t please you. 
(He springs up and stands on the defensive.) 


PISANIO (tnterposing) : 
Hands off my master! He is kin to the king. 


POSTHUMUS (to Cymbeline) : 
Call off your bulldogs, sir. Why all this coil 
About a serving boy? 


CYMBELINE: 
My son-in-law! 


PISANIO: 
Oh, gentlemen, your help. My Lord Posthumus: 
You ne’er killed Imogen till now. Help! help! 


IMOGEN : 
Oh, let me die. I heard my husband’s voice 
Whom I thought dead; and in my ecstasy, 
The wildest I shall ever feel again, 
He met me with a blow. 


POSTHUMUS: 
Her voice. ’Tis Imogen, 
Oh, dearest heart, thou livest. Oh, you gods, 
What sacrifice can pay you for this joy? 
IMOGEN: 
You dare pretend you love me. 
POSTHUMUS: 
Sweet, I dare 
Anything, everything. Mountains of mortal guilt 
That crushed me are now lifted from my breast. 
I am in heaven that was but now in hell. 
You may betray me twenty times again. 
IMOGEN: 
Again! And pray, when have I e’er betrayed you? 
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POSTHUMUS: 
I had the proofs. There stands your paramour. 
Shall’s have him home? I care not, since thou liv’st. 


IMOGEN: 
My paramour! (To Jachimo) Oh, as you are a gentleman, 
Give him the lie. 


IACHIMO: 
He knows no better, madam. 
We made a wager, he and J, in Italy 
That I should spend a night in your bedchamber. 


IMOGEN (to Posthumus) : 
You made this wager! And I’m married to you! 


POSTHUMUS: 
I did. He won it. 


IMOGEN: 
How? He never came 
Within my bedchamber. 


IACHIMO: 
I spent a night there. 
It was the most uncomfortable night 
I ever passed. 


IMOGEN : 
You must be mad, signor. 
Or else the most audacious of all liars 
That ever swore away a woman’s honour. 


IACHIMO: 
I think, madam, you do forget that chest. 


IMOGEN: 
I forget nothing. At your earnest suit 
Your chest was safely houséd in my chamber ; 
But where were you? 


IACHIMO: 
I? I was in the chest; 


And on one point I do confess a fault. 
I stole your bracelet while you were asleep. 


POSTHUMUS: 
And cheated me out of my diamond ring! 


IACHIMO: 
Both ring and bracelet had some magic in them 
That would not let me rest until I laid them 
On Mercury’s altar. He’s the god of thieves. 
But I can make amends. I'll pay for both 
At your own price, and add one bracelet more 
For the other arm. 
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POSTHUMUS: 
With ten thousand ducats 
Due to me for the wager you have lost. 


IMOGEN: 
And this, you think, signors, makes good to me 
All you have done, you and my husband there! 


IACHIMO: 
It remedies what can be remedied. 
As for the rest, it cannot be undone. 
We are a pitiable pair. For all that 
You may go further and fare worse; for men 
Will do such things to women. 


IMOGEN: 
You at least 
Have grace to know yourself for what you are. 
My husband thinks that all is settled now 
And this a happy ending! 


POSTHUMUS: 
Well, my dearest, 
What could I think? The fellow did describe 
The mole upon your breast. 


IMOGEN: 
And thereupon 
You bade your servant kill me. 


POSTHUMUS: 
It seemed natural. 
IMOGEN : 
Strike me again; but do not say such things, 
GUIDERIUS: 


An if you do, by Thor’s great hammer stroke 

I?ll kill you, were you fifty sons-in-law. 
BELARIUS: 

Peace, boy: we’re in the presence of the king. 


IMOGEN: 
Oh, Cadwal, Cadwal, you and Polydore, 
My newfound brothers, are my truest friends. 
Would either of you, were I ten times faithless, 
Have sent a slave to kill me? 


GUIDERIUS (shuddering) : 
All the world 
Should die first. 
ARVIRAGUS: 


Whiles we live, Fidele, 
Nothing shall harm you. 
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POSTHUMUS: 
Child: hear me out. 
Have I not told you that my guilty conscience 
Had almost driven me mad when heaven opened 
And you appeared? But prithee, dearest wife, 
How did you come to think that I was dead? 


IMOGEN: 
I cannot speak of it: it is too dreadful. 
I saw a headless man drest in your clothes. 


GUIDERIUS: 
Pshaw! That was Cloten: son, he said, to the king. 
I cut his head off. 


CYMBELINE: 
Marry, the gods forefend ! 
I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence: prithee, valiant youth, 
Deny ’t again. 


GUIDERIUS: 
I have spoke it, and I did it. 
CYMBELINE: 
He was a prince. 
GUIDERIUS: 


A most incivil one: the wrongs he did me 

Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea 
If it could so roar to me. I cut off ’s head; 

And am right glad he is not standing here 

To tell this tale of mine. 


CYMBELINE: 
I am sorry for thee. 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and must 
Endure our Jaw; thou ’rt dead. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our presence. 


BELARIUS: 
Stay, sir king: 
This man is better than the man he slew, 
As well descended as thyself, and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
Had ever scar for. (To the Guard) Let his arms alone, 
They were not born for bondage. 


CYMBELINE: 
Why, old soldier, 


Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of our wrath? How of descent 
As good as we? 
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GUIDERIUS: 
In that he spake too far. 


CYMBELINE: 
And thou shalt die for °t. 


BELARIUS: 
We will die all three: 
But I will prove that two on ’s are as good 
As I have given out him. 


CYMBELINE: 
Take him away. 
The whole world shall not save him. 


BELARIUS: 
Not so hot. 
First pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 
And let it be confiscate all so soon 
As I’ve received it. 


CYMBELINE: 
Nursing of my sons! 


BELARIUS: 
I am too blunt and saucy: here’s my knee. 
Ere I arise I will prefer my sons. 
Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir: 
These two young gentlemen that call me father, 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine. 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 


CYMBELINE: 
How? my issue? 
BELARIUS: 
So sure as you your father’s. 
These your princes 
(For such and so they are) these twenty years 
Have I train’d up: those arts they have as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, sir, as 
Your highness knows. Come hither, boys, and pay 
Your loves and duties to your royal sire. 


GUIDERIUS: 

We three are fullgrown men and perfect strangers. 

Can I change fathers as I’d change my shirt? 
CYMBELINE: 

Unnatural whelp! What doth thy brother say? 
ARVIRAGUS: 

I, royal sir? Well, we have reached an age 


When fathers’ helps are felt as hindrances. 
I am tired of being preached at. 
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CYMBELINE (to Belarius) : 
So, sir, this 
Is how you have bred my puppies. 


GUIDERIUS: 
He has bred us 
To tell the truth and face it. 


BELARIUS: 
Royal sir: 
I know not what to say: not you nor I 
Can tell our children’s minds. But pardon him. 
If he be overbold the fault is mine. 


GUIDERIUS: 
The fault, if fault there be, is in my Maker. 
I am of no man’s making. I am I: 
Take me or leave me. 


IACHIMO (to Lucius) : 
Mark well, Lucius, mark. 
There spake the future king of this rude island. 


GUIDERIUS: 
With you, Sir Thief, to tutor me? No, no: 
This kingly business has no charm for me. 
When I lived in a cave methought a palace 
Must be a glorious place, peopled with men 
Renowned as councillors, mighty as soldiers, 
As saints a pattern of holy living, 
And all at my command were I a prince. 
This was my dream, I am awake today. 
I am to be, forsooth, another Cloten, 
Plagued by the chatter of his train of flatterers, 
Compelled to worship priest-invented gods, 
Not free to wed the woman of my choice, 
Being stopped at every turn by some old fool 
Crying “You must not,”’ or, still worse, “You must.” 
Oh no, sir: give me back the dear old cave 
And my unflattering four footed friends. 
I abdicate, and pass the throne to Polydore. 


ARVIRAGUS: 
Do you, by heavens? Thank you for nothing, brother. 


CYMBELINE: 
I’m glad you’re not ambitious. Seated monarchs 
Do rarely love their heirs. Wisely, it seems. 


ARVIRAGUS: 
Fear not, great sir: we two have never learnt 
To wait for dead men’s shoes, much less their crowns. 
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GUIDERIUS: 
Enough of this. Fidele: is it true 
Thou art a woman, and this man thy husband? 


IMOGEN : 
I am a woman, and this man my husband. 
He would have slain me. 


POSTHUMUS: 
Do not harp on that. 


CYMBELINE: 
God’s patience, man, take your wife home to bed. 
You’re man and wife: nothing can alter that. 
Are there more plots to unravel? Each one here, 
It seems, is someone else. (Jo Imogen) Go change your dress 
For one becoming to your sex and rank. 
Have you no shame? 


IMOGEN: 


None. 


CYMBELINE: 
How? None! 


IMOGEN : 
All is lost. 
Shame, husband, happiness, and faith in Man. 
He is not even sorry. 


POSTHUMUS: 
I’m too happy. 


IACHIMO: 
Lady: a word. When you arrived just now, 
I, as you saw, was hot on killing him. 
Let him bear witness that I drew on him 
To avenge your death. 


IMOGEN: 
Oh, do not make me laugh. 
Laughter dissolves too many just resentments, 
Pardons too many sins. 


IACHIMO: 
And saves the world 
A many thousand murders. Let me plead for him. 
He has his faults; but he must suffer yours. 
You are, I swear, a very worthy lady; 
But still, not quite an angel. 


IMOGEN : 
No, not quite. 
Nor yet a worm. Subtle Italian villain! 
I would that chest had smothered you. 
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Dear lady 
It very nearly did. 


IMOGEN : 
I will not laugh. 
I must go home and make the best of it 
As other women must. 


POSTHUMUS: 
That’s all I ask. (He clasps her.) 
BELARIUS: 


The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. 


LUCIUS: 
Peace be it then. 
For by this gentleman’s report and mine 
I hope imperial Caesar will reknit 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west. 


CYMBELINE: 
Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward: let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together: so through Lud’s town march, 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we'll ratify ; seal it with feasts. 
Set on there! Never was a war did cease, 
Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with such a peace. 
(Curtain.) 


MELODRAMA 
Lino-cut by T. BLACKBURN 
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THE POMEGRANATE TREES 


By William Saroyan 


MY uncle was just about the worst farmer that ever lived. He was 
too imaginative and poetic for his own good. What he wanted was 
beauty. He wanted to plant it and see it grow. I planted over one 
hundred pomegranate trees for my uncle one year back there in 
the good old days of poetry and youth in the world. I drove a John 
Deere tractor too, and so did my uncle. It was all pure aesthetics, 
not agriculture. My uncle just liked the idea of planting trees and 
watching them grow. 

Only they wouldn’t grow. It was on account of the soil. The soil 
was desert soil. It was dry. My uncle waved at the six hundred and 
eighty acres of desert he had bought and he said in the most poetic 
Armenian anybody ever heard, “Here in this awful desolation a 
garden shall flower, fountains of cold water shall bubble out of 
the earth, and all things of beauty shall come into being.” 

Wesisir, ol said: 

I was the first and only relative to see the land he had bought. 
He knew I was a poet at heart, and he believed I would understand 
the magnificent impulse which was driving him to glorious ruin. 
I did. I knew as well as he that what he had purchased was worth- 
less desert land. It was away over to hell and gone, at the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. It was full of every kind of desert 
plant that ever sprang from dry hot earth. It was overrun with 
prairie dogs, squirrels, horned toads, snakes, and a variety of smaller 
forms of life. The space over this land knew only the presence of 
hawks, eagles, and buzzards. It was a region of loneliness, emptiness, 
truth, and dignity. It was nature at its proudest, dryest, loneliest, 
and loveliest. 

My uncle and I got out of the Ford roadster in the middle of his 
land and began to walk over the dry earth. 

“This land,” he said, “is my land.” 

He walked slowly, kicking into the dry soil. A horned toad 
scrambled over the earth at my uncle’s feet. My uncle clutched my 
shoulder and came to a pious halt. 

“What is that animal?” he said. 

“That little tiny lizard?” I said. 

“That mouse with horns,” my uncle said. ‘“‘What is it?” 

“I don’t know for sure,” I said. “We call them horny 
toads.” 
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The horned toad came to a halt about three feet away and turned 
its head. 

My uncle looked down at the small animal. 

“Is it poison?” he said. 

“To eat?” I said. “Or if it bites you?” 

“Either way,” my uncle said. 

“T don’t think it’s good to eat,” I said. “I think it’s harmless. 
I’ve caught many of them. They grow sad in captivity but never 
bite. Shall I catch this one?”’ 

“Please do,” my uncle said. 

I sneaked up on the horned toad, then sprang on it while my 
uncle looked on. 

“Careful,” he said. “Are you sure it isn’t poison?” 

“T’ve caught many of them,” I said. 

I took the horned toad to my uncle. He tried not to seem afraid. 

“A lovely little thing, isn’t it?” he said. His voice was unsteady. 

“Would you like to hold it?” I said. 

“No,” my uncle said. ““You hold it. I have never before been so 
close to such a thing as this. I see it has eyes. I suppose it can see us.” 

“IT suppose it can,” I said. “It’s looking up at you now.” 

My uncle looked the horned toad straight in the eye. The horned 
toad looked my uncle straight in the eye. For fully half a minute 
they looked one another straight in the eye and then the horned 
toad turned its head aside and looked down at the ground. My 
uncle sighed with relief. 

**A thousand of them,” he said, “could kill a man, I suppose.” 

“They never travel in great numbers,” I said. ““You hardly ever 
see more than one at a time.” 

“A big one,” my uncle said, “could probably bite a man to 
death.” 

“They don’t grow big,” I said. ‘“This is as big as they grow.” 

“They seem to have an awful eye for such small creatures,’ my 
uncle said. ‘‘Are you sure they don’t mind being picked up?” 

“‘T suppose they forget all about it the minute you put them down 
again,” I said. 

“Do you really think so?” my uncle said. 

“J don’t think they have very good memories,” I said. 

My uncle straightened up, breathing deeply. 

‘“‘Put the little creature down,” he said. ‘Let us not be cruel to the 
innocent creations of Almighty God. If it is not poison and grows 
no larger and does not travel in great numbers and has no memory 
to speak of, let the timid little thing return to the earth. Let us be 
gentle towards these small things which live on the earth with us.” 
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“Ves sir,” I said. 

I placed the horned toad on the ground. 

“Gently now,” my uncle said. “Let no harm come to this strange 
dweller on my land.” 

The horned toad scrambled away. 

“These little things,” I said, “have been living on soil of this 
kind for centuries.” 

“Centuries?” my uncle said. “Are you sure?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said, “but I imagine they have. They’re still 
here, anyway.” 

My uncle looked around at his land, at the cactus and brush 
growing out of it, at the sky overhead. 

“What have they been eating all this time?’ he shouted. 

*T don’t know,” I said. 

‘What would you say they’ve been eating?” he said. 

“Insects, I guess.”’ 

‘Insects?”? my uncle shouted. ‘‘What sort of insects?” 

“Little bugs, most likely,’ I said. “I don’t know their names. I 
can find out to-morrow at school.” 

‘Please do,” my uncle said. 

We continued to walk over the dry land. When we came to some 
holes in the earth, my uncle stood over them and said, ““What lives 
down there?” 

‘Prairie dogs,” I said. 

‘What are they?” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “they’re something like rats. They belong to the 
rodent family.” 

“What are all these things doing on my land?”’ my uncle said. 

“They don’t know it’s your land,” I said. ‘““They’ve been living 
here a long while.” 

“TI don’t suppose that horny toad ever looked a man in the eye 
before,” my uncle said. 

*T don’t think so,”’ I said. 

“Do you think I scared it or anything?” my uncle said. 

“T don’t know for sure,” I said. 

“If I did,” my uncle said, “I didn’t mean to. I’m going to build 
a house here some day.” 

“IT didn’t know that,” I said. 

“Of course,’ my uncle said. “I’m going to build a magnificent 
house.” 

“It’s pretty far away,” I said. 

“Tt’s only an hour from town,” my uncle said. 

“If you go fifty miles an hour,” I said. 
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“It’s not fifty miles to town,” my uncle said. “It’s thirty-seven.” 

ae you’ve got to take a little time out for rough roads,” I 
said. 

“Tl build me the finest house in the world,’ my uncle said. 
“What else lives on this land?” 

“Well,” I said, “‘there are three or four kinds of snakes.”’ 

‘Poison or non-poison?”’ my uncle said. 

“Mostly non-poison,” I said. ‘“The rattlesnake is poison, though.” 

“Do you mean to tell me there are rattlesnakes on this land?” 
my uncle said. 

“This is the kind of land rattlesnakes usually live on,” I said. 

“How many?” my uncle said. 

“Per acre?’ I said. “Or on the whole six hundred and eighty 
acres?” 

‘Per acre,” my uncle said. 

“Well,”’ I said, “I’d say there are about three per acre, con- 
servatively.” 

“Three per acre?”? my uncle shouted. “Conservatively?” 

“Maybe only two,” I said. 

“How many is that to the whole place?” my uncle said. 

“Well, let’s see,’ I said. ““Iwo per acre. Six hundred and eighty 
acres. About fifteen hundred of them.” 

“Fifteen hundred of them?” my uncle said. 

‘An acre is pretty big,” I said. ““T'wo rattlesnakes per acre isn’t 
many. You don’t often see them.” 

‘What else have we got around here that’s poison?” my uncle 
said. 

‘I don’t know of anything else,” I said. ‘‘All the other things are 
harmless. The rattlesnakes are pretty harmless, too, unless you step 
on them.” 

“Ali right,” my uncle said. “You walk ahead and watch where 
you’re going. If you see a rattlesnake, don’t step on it. I don’t want 
you to die at the age of eleven.” 

“Yes sir,” I said. “Dll watch carefully.” 

We turned around and walked back to the Ford. I didn’t see any 
rattlesnakes on the way back. We got into the car and my uncle 
lighted a cigarette. 

“I’m going to make a garden of this awful desolation,” he said. 

“Yes sir,’ I said. 

“T know what my problems are,” my uncle said, “and I know 
how to solve them.” 

“How?” I said. 

“Do you mean the horny toads or the rattlesnakes?” my uncle said. 
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“J mean the problems,” I said. pdt: 

“Well,” my uncle said, “the first thing I’m going to do is hire 
some Mexicans and put them to work.” 

“Doing what?” I said. 

“Clearing the land,” my uncle said. “Then I’m going to have 
them dig for water.” 

“Dig where?” I said. 

“Straight down,” my uncle said. “After we get water, ’'m going 
to have them plough the land and then I’m going to plant.” 

‘“‘What are you going to plant?” I said. “Wheat?” 

“Wheat?” my uncle shouted. “What do I want with wheat? 
Bread is five cents a loaf. I’m going to plant pomegranate trees.” 

“How much are pomegranates?” I said. 

‘“‘Pomegranates,” my uncle said, “are practically unknown in 
this country.” 

“Is that all you’re going to plant?” I said. 

“T have in mind,” my uncle said, “planting several other kinds 
oftinces.2 

“Peach trees?” I said. 

‘About ten acres,” my uncle said. 

“How about apricots?” I said. 

“By all means,” my uncle said. “The apricot is a lovely fruit. 
Lovely in shape, with a glorious flavour and a most delightful pit. 
I shall plant about twenty acres of apricot trees.” 

“I hope the Mexicans don’t have any trouble finding water,” I 
said. “Is there water under this land?” 

“Of course,” my uncle said. “The important thing is to get 
started. I shall instruct the men to watch out for rattlesnakes. 
Pomegranates,” he said. “Peaches. Apricots. What else?” 

“Figs?” I said. 

“Thirty acres of figs,’ my uncle said. 

“How about mulberries?’ I said. “The mulberry tree is a very 
nice-looking tree.” 

““Mulberries,”’ my uncle said. He moved his tongue around in his 
mouth. “A nice tree,” he said. “‘A tree I knew well in the old country. 
How many acres would you suggest?” 

“About ten,” I said. 

“All right,” he said. “What else?” 

“Olive trees are nice,” I said. 

“Yes, they are,” my uncle said. “One of the nicest. About ten 
acres of olive trees. What else?” 


“Well,” I said, “I don’t suppose apple trees would grow on this 
kind of land.” 
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“I suppose not,” my uncle said. “I don’t like apples, anyway.” 

He started the car and we drove off the dry land on to the dry 
road. The car bounced about slowly until we reached the road and 
then we began to travel at a higher rate of speed. 

“One thing,” my uncle said. ““When we get home I would rather 
you didn’t mention this farm to the folks.” 

“Yes sir,” I said. (Farm? I thought. What farm?) 

“TI want to surprise them,” my uncle said. “You know how your 
grandmother is. Pll go right ahead with my plans and when every- 
thing is in order I'll take the whole family out to the farm and 
surprise them. 

Bviesrsir:> EF said: 

*““Not a word to a living soul,” he said. 

“Yes sir?’7il said! 

Well, the Mexicans went to work and cleared the land. They 
cleared about ten acres of it in about two months. There were seven 
of them. They worked with shovels and hoes. They didn’t under- 
stand anything about anything. It all seemed very strange, but they 
never complained. They were being paid and that was the thing 
that counted. They were two brothers and their sons. One day the 
oldest brother, Diego, very politely asked my uncle what it was 
they were supposed to be doing. 

“Senior,” he said, ‘“‘please forgive me. Why are we cutting down 
the cactus?” 

“I’m going to farm this land,” my uncle said. 

The other Mexicans asked Diego in Mexican what my uncle had 
said and Diego told them. 

They didn’t believe it was worth the trouble to tell my uncle he 
couldn’t do it. They just went on cutting down the cactus. 

The cactus, however, stayed down only for a short while. The 
land which had been first cleared was already rich again with fresh 
cactus and brush. My uncle made this observation with considerable 
amazement. 

“Tt takes deep ploughing to get rid of cactus,” I said. ‘“You’ve 
got to plough it out.” 

My uncle talked the matter over with Ryan, who had a farm 
implement business. Ryan told him not to fool with horses. The 
modern thing to do was to turn a good tractor loose on the land 
and do a year’s work in a day. 

So my uncle bought a John Deere tractor. It was beautiful. A 
mechanic from Ryan’s taught Diego how to operate the tractor and 
the next day when my uncle and I reached the land we could see 
the tractor away out in the desolation and we could hear it booming 
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in the awful emptiness of the desert. It sounded pretty awful. It 
was awful. My uncle thought it was wonderful. 

“Progress,” he said. “There’s the modern age for you. Ten 
thousand years ago,”’ he said, “it would have taken a hundred men 
a week to do what that tractor’s done to-day.” 

“Ten thousand years ago?”’ I said. “You mean yesterday.” 

“Anyway,” my uncle said, “‘there’s nothing like these modern 
conveniences.” 

“The tractor isn’t a convenience,” I said. 

“What is it, then?” my uncle said. ““Doesn’t the driver sit?”’ 

“He couldn’t very well stand,” I said. 

“Any time they let you sit,” my uncle said, “‘it’s a convenience. 
Can you whistle?” 

“Yes sir,” I said. ‘What sort of a song would you like to hear?” 

“Song?” my uncle said. “I don’t want to hear any song. I want 
you to whistle at that Mexican on the tractor.” 

“What for?” I said. 

“Never mind what for,”’ my uncle said. “‘Just whistle. I want him 
to know we are here and that we are pleased with his work. He’s 
probably ploughed twenty acres.” 

Ves isipe? «lesaid. ae 

I put the second and third fingers of each hand into my mouth 
and blew with all my might. It was good and loud. Nevertheless, 
it didn’t seem as if Diego had heard me. He was pretty far away. 
We were walking towards him, anyway, so I couldn’t figure out 
why my uncle wanted me to whistle at him. 

“Once again, please,” he said. 

I whistled once again, but again Diego didn’t hear. 

“Louder,” my uncle said. 

This next time I gave it all I had and my uncle put his hands 
over his ears. My face got very red, too. The Mexican on the tractor 
heard the whistle this time. He slowed the tractor down, turned it 
around, and began ploughing straight across the field towards us. 

“Do you want him to do that?” I said. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” my uncle said. 

In less than a minute and a half the tractor and the Mexican 
arrived. The Mexican seemed very delighted. He wiped dirt and 
perspiration off his face and got down from the tractor. 

“Sefior,”’ he said, “‘this is wonderful.”’ 

“Tm glad you like it,” my uncle said. 

“Would you like a ride?” the Mexican asked my uncle. 

My uncle didn’t know for sure. He looked at me. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “Hop on. Have a little ride.” 
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Diego got on the tractor and helped me on. He sat on the metal 
seat and I stood behind him, holding him. The tractor began to 
shake, then jumped, and then began to move. It moved swiftly and 
made a good deal of noise. The Mexican drove around in a big 
circle and brought the tractor back to my uncle. I jumped off. 

“All right,” my uncle said to the Mexican. “Go back to your 
work.” 

The Mexican drove the tractor back to where he was ploughing. 

My uncle didn’t get water out of the land until many months 
later. He had wells dug all over the place, but no water came out 
of the wells. Of course he had motor pumps, too, but even then no 
water came out. A water specialist named Roy came out from Texas 
with his two younger brothers and they began investigating the 
land. They told my uncle they’d get water for him. It took them 
three months and the water was muddy and there wasn’t much of 
it. There was a trickle of muddy water. The specialist told my uncle 
matters would improve with time and went back to Texas. 

Now half the land was cleared and ploughed and there was water, 
so the time had come to plant. 

We planted pomegranate trees. They were of the finest quality 
and very expensive. We planted about seven hundred of them. I 
myself planted a hundred. My uncle planted quite a few. We had 
a twenty-acre orchard of pomegranate trees away over to hell and 
gone in the strangest desolation anybody ever saw. It was the 
loveliest-looking absurdity imaginable and my uncle was crazy about 
it. The only trouble was, his money was giving out. Instead of going 
ahead and trying to make a garden of the whole six hundred and 
eighty acres he decided to devote all his time and energy and 
money to the pomegranate trees. 

“Only for the time being,” he said. ‘‘Until we begin to market 
the pomegranates and get our money back.” 

‘*Yes sir,” I said. 

I didn’t know for sure, but I figured we wouldn’t be getting any 
pomegranates to speak of off of them little trees for two or three 
years at least, but I didn’t say anything. My uncle got rid of the 
Mexican workers and he and I took over the farm. We had the 
tractor and a lot of land, so every now and then we drove out to 
the farm and drove the tractor around, ploughing up cactus and 
turning over the soil between the pomegranate trees. This went on 
for three years. 

“One of these days,’ my uncle said, ‘‘you’ll see the loveliest 
garden in the world in this desert.” 

The water situation didn’t improve very much with time. Every 
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once in a while there would be a sudden generous spurt of water 
containing only a few pebbles and my uncle would be greatly 
pleased, but the next day it would be muddy again and there would 
be only a little trickle. The pomegranate trees fought bravely for 
life, but they never got enough water to really come out with any 
fruit. 

There were blossoms after the fourth year. This was a great 
triumph for my uncle. He went out of his head with joy when he 
saw them. : 

Nothing much ever came of the blossoms, though. They were very 
beautiful, but that was about all. 

That year my uncle harvested three small pomegranates. 

I ate one, he ate one, and we kept the other one up in his 
office. 

The following year I was fifteen. A lot of wonderful things had 
happened to me. I mean, I had read a number of good writers and 
I’d grown as tall as my uncle. The farm was still our secret. It had 
cost my uncle a lot of money, but he was always under the impres- 
sion that very soon he was going to start marketing his pomegranates 
and get his money back, and go on with his plan to make a garden 
in the desert. 

The trees didn’t fare very well. They grew a little, but it was 
hardly noticeable. Quite a few of them withered and died. 

‘“‘That’s average,’ my uncle said. ‘““Twenty trees to an acre is 
only average. We won’t plant new trees just now. We’ll do that 
later.” 

He was still paying for the land, too. 

The following year he harvested about two hundred pomegranates. 
He and I did the harvesting. They were pretty sad-looking pome- 
granates. We packed them in nice-looking boxes and my uncle 
shipped them to a wholesale produce house in Chicago. There were 
eleven boxes. 

We didn’t hear from the wholesale produce house for a month, 
so one night my uncle made a long distance ’phone call. The produce 
man, D’Agostino, told my uncle nobody wanted pomegranates. 

‘““How much are you asking per box?’’ my uncle shouted over the 
"phone. 

“One dollar,’ D’Agostino shouted back. 

““That’s not enough,” my uncle shouted. “I won’t take a nickel 
less than five dollars a box.” 

“They don’t want them at one dollar a box,” D’Agostino shouted. 

“Why not?” my uncle shouted. 

“They don’t know what they are,’ D’Agostino shouted. 
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“What kind of a business man are you, anyway?” my uncle 
shouted. ““They’re pomegranates. I want five dollars a box.’ 

“I can’t sell them,” the produce man shouted. “I ate one myself 
and I don’t see anything so wonderful about them.” 

“You’re crazy,” my uncle shouted. “There is no other fruit in 
the world like the pomegranate. Five dollars a box isn’t half enough.” 

“What shall I do with them?” D’Agostino shouted. “I can’t sell 
them. I don’t want them.” 

“T see,” my uncle whispered. “Ship them back. Ship them back 
express collect.” 

The ’phone call cost my uncle about seventeen dollars. 

So the eleven boxes came back. 

My uncle and I ate most of the pomegranates. 

The following year my uncle couldn’t make any more payments 
on the land. He gave the papers back to the man who had sold 
him the land. I was in the office at the time. 

“Mr. Griffith,” my uncle said, “I’ve got to give you back your 
property, but I would like to ask a little favour. I’ve planted twenty 
acres of pomegranate trees out there on that land and I’d appreciate 
it very much if you’d take care of them trees.”’ 

“Take care of them?” Mr. Griffith said. ‘“What in the world for?” 

My uncle tried to explain but couldn’t. It was too much to try 
to explain to a man who wasn’t sympathetic. 

So my uncle lost the land. 

About three years later he and I drove out to the land and walked 
out to the pomegranate orchards. The trees were all dead. The soil 
was heavy again with cactus and desert brush. Except for the small 
dead pomegranate trees the place was exactly the way it had been 
for years and years. 

We got into the car and drove back to town. 
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HENRY IRVING, 1838-1958 


By Gordon Craig 


THIS is the centenary of Henry Irving, and the thoughts of many 
English men and women, at home and across the seas, will linger 
for a while, remembering him.* 

Though he was not a bookish man, he was the cause of many a 
book coming into existence—dealing with the Theatre. I have not 
inquired, or I should know the names of all the books which he 
caused to be published; books useful, so he thought, to our stage 
and actors. For example, I believe that first-rate Bzbliographical 
Account of English Theatrical Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, by Robert W. Lowe (1888), owes its existence to Irving 
in a very actual sense. The Paradox of Acting, translated with Anno- 
tations from Diderot’s ‘“Paradoxe sur le Comédien,” by Walter Herries 
Pollock, with a preface by Henry Irving—issued in 1883—was 
brought out at Irving’s wish. Talma on the Actor’s Art, with a preface 
by him, was another such. I suppose he made it possible for Austin 
Brereton to collect and publish the contents of that very excellent 
volume, The Lyceum and Henry Irving (1903). Were the reprints by 
Reader in 1887 of the Life of Quin and Life of Kitty Clive due to 
him—or to whom? 

I would not be surprised if we were to discover some day that 
Irving had paid to have published many another good book on the 
Theatre; for in those days it was, compared with to-day, quite a 
rare thing for any publisher to bring out at his own expense any 
book which dealt with the Theatre. 


* * & 


Then there is a small number of books which, dealing with other 
things and other men, also touch on Irving himself. One of these 
is called Bar, Stage and Platform, by Herman Charles Merivale (1902) ; 
not, I suppose, very much read nowadays. When a young man, 
Merivale “haunted” the Princess’s Theatre, where Charles Kean 
was actor-manager; he knew Kean intimately and admired him 
much. In Chapter VIII of his book he writes of Kean’s performance 
of Louis XI, and here his reference to Irving is interesting. Louis XI, 
he says, was Kean’s greatest feat, “for he made himself the man.” 
“I am by no means sure,” he goes on, “that it isn’t one of Irving’s 

* My book on Irving written in 1930 (now out of print) perhaps needs a footnote or 


two. This is one of them and is about books, for we can get that much of Irving to-day 
only by the grace of books. 
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greatest achievements, too, showing how differently two great actors 
may read the same part. For, except the grim humour shown in 
different ways, the two bear no resemblance. Irving might almost 
have studied the avoidance of Kean’s points, and the invention of 
his own, from Kean, but that he never saw him in the part.’’* 

This is testimony the historian will need; for it is suggested by 
Chance Newton, though not stated as a fact, that Irving had seen 
Charles Kean in Louis XI. It matters very little now, one way or 
the other; but at the time it was important that he shou'd avoid 
Kean’s points. Playgoers will recollect how Duse avoided Bernhardt’s 
points in La Dame aux Camélias. The Italian actress had seen Bern- 
hardt in Camille at Turin. 

Another writer who tells us something of Irving in Louis XI is 
F, Champsaur, in his Masques Modernes, published by Dentu (1887?) : 


Devout, familiar, sly, caressing, tumid—now and then scratching his temple 
with his finger, in a mechanical movement which slightly raises his saint- 


adorned hat... terrible . . . double-faced always . . . Mr. Irving makes 
use of Casimir Delavigne’s text as of a crude dummy from which he creates 
a man. 


And what a man! Louis XI. 

Although this tragedy deals chiefly with the king of legend, the cunning 
rascal, the puppet who trembles for his skin . . . and not with the king who, 
surrounded by nobles as powerful as himself and sometimes more so, yet 
created the kingdom of France . . . Mr. Irving, in showing the one side 
clearly, does not fail to give us glimpses of the other. ... 

Like Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Irving knows how to mingle the majestic and 
the familiar. During the bedroom scene, where an enormous brazier flames, 
dwarfed by the high fireplace, Louis XI warms himself on three different 
occasions, The first time, seated on a stool, he stretches out his frozen, 
trembling hands, where the blood hardly circulates; the second time, his 
back turned to the fire, his cloak held up, he talks or listens to those around 
him; the third time, again seated, he prays to the saints on his hat, which 
he holds in his hands—to that image to which he said a moment ago, “If I 
thought you knew what’s passing through my head, I’d burn ye!”’... 

Finally, in the fifth act, when he enters with the crown on his white head, 
draped in his royal-blue mantle, holding his sceptre like a baby’s rattle, 
with death in his face—and drops the sceptre, then collapses on to a seat 
covered with faded, rose-coloured stuff—besides his infinite artistry as a 
tragedian, up to the moment when he slips and falls full length on his face, 
a corpse enveloped in splendour, he is the most intelligent and the most 
magnificent artist. 


Irving never acted in France, but many a Frenchman came to 
the Lyceum Theatre in London. And there is one Frenchman (a 
* Herman Merivale later in his life wrote a play on The Bride of Lammermoor which 


he called Ravenswood. I happened to play a small part in this piece, which was produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre in 1890. 
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former Sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise, and for many years a 
professor at the Conservatoire) who I hope, will one day tell us in 
his own words how greatly he admired H. I. He has told me, and 
I do not wish to spoil his tale. This actor is M. Jules Truffier, now a 
young man of eighty-one years. He saw Irving and spoke with 
him, and received one of the most charming letters Irving ever 
wrote. But then, M. Truffier was a sparkling piece of enthusiastic 
intelligence in 1879, and is so still. And that same enthusiasm was 
a thing Irving valued—the blasé, the stuck-up, the expressionless 
was his abhorrence—especially in young people. 


* Kk 


But to return to books. There is a series of leaflets—nine in all— 
which are sometimes to be found made up into a single brochure 
and labelled: ‘‘Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in America. 
Opinions of the Press, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnatti” (Chicago, 1884). Some of these 
“opinions” contain interesting details of Irving’s performances of 
Louis XI, of Mathias in The Bells, and of Shylock. 1883-4 was 
Irving’s first visit to America—that is to say, before he had appeared 
as Mephistopheles or Dr. Primrose, as Becket or Wolsey. 

These critical estimates of our great actor are worth finding. 
They cannot be excessively rare, though I have seldom seen any 
of the leaflets announced in a bookseller’s catalogue. When found, 
they are best read three to four pages at a time—by that method 
you act fairly to the dramatic critics of those days, who, if not so 
clever as are those of to-day, did note more (or there was more to 
note)—for they tell you now and again what Irving did and how he 
did it, and then you are in for a great treat. I hope this custom may 
be practised again by dramatic critics when a great actor comes 
into existence again. I hope I am not unfair in suggesting that no 
great actor is existing to-day. 


*& * 


Of all the books concerning Irving which I like to look at, the 
most vivid to me are those containing, not opinions, but lists. 
Perhaps this is because I know many of the items listed; but I 
think such lists possess invocative powers for many men and women 
to whom more picturesque elaborations, not too well done, mean 
so very much less. 

Here are three of my favourites. 

The first is entitled: 


Lyceum Theatre, Strand./ A Catalogue/ of the whole of the/Fixtures and 
Fittings/ of this Historic Theatre/ &c. 
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It is a booklet of 24 pages.* Pages 10 and 11 deal with the contents 
of the Beef Steak Club Rooms, where Irving sat so often and, at 
suppers after the great performances, entertained royally his guests 
—twelve to sixteen, perhaps—around the big mahogany table. I 
recall several of these suppers in 1890-7, for I was present at 
five or six of them. 

My second favourite is the Catalogue (in three parts) of the Sale 
of (1) Theatrical Relics, etc., (2) Pictures and Drawings, and 
(3) Library “‘of Sir Henry Irving, deceased,’ which was held in 
1905—on December 14th, 16th, and 18th. The sale took place at 
the auction-rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, King 
Street, St. James’s Square, London. The catalogues were sold “‘for 
the benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund.”’ My three parts were 
bought by Lady Alix Egerton, who gave them to me in August 
1931. She made them of special interest by pencilling in the prices 
paid for many of the items and adding the names of the purchasers. 
I was not in England when the sale was held, and besides, I do 
not like such sales—have never attended one in my life. But I like 
to possess this catalogue, have had it bound and interleaved, and 
of course am annotating it pretty thoroughly. 

It is amusing to compare the prices paid by the booksellers— 
Sotheran, Quaritch, Maggs, Edwards, and others—at this sale with 
the prices asked later on in their catalogues—prices which, for the 
most part, were only too reasonable. 

For example, there was a set of five volumes (mounted to folio 
size, bound in half-morocco)—a Memorial of David Garrick, con- 
taining 577 portraits, 55 autograph letters, 66 playbills, and numerous 
rare press-cuttings—for which Quaritch gave £220. I remember 
this work, and it must have cost Irving at least three times that 
sum to collect the contents of the five volumes, and another £100 
or more to bind them. 

There was another set of five volumes (folio) “‘illustrative of the 
Life of Edmund Kean,” with 343 portraits of Kean and his con- 
temporaries, 334 playbills, and so forth. Sotheran bought it at the 
sale for £130, and asked but little more for it in his catalogue 
(issued, presumably, early in 1906); whereas I calculate it cannot 
have cost a penny less than four to five hundred guineas to buy the 
contents of the five volumes and have them bound as they were 
bound, and indexed. 

* That a catalogue can become a rare item for collectors is clear from a pencilled 
entry in my copy of this one. The entry is in a hand unknown to me, and runs thus: 
“This very dirty copy was the only one obtainable. For some days beforehand they had 
been sold at 1s. each, and on the day of sale 5s. was asked and paid. This I bought of 
a broker for 2d.” 
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I wonder where those ten volumes are now. In 1895 and there- 
abouts, when I saw them at Irving’s house in Grafton Street, I 
noted how gorgeous they were; but I was not then the book-lover 
I have since become. Now I should really enjoy a few weeks with 
those ten volumes—there must be so much in them about Garrick 
and Kean that can be gleaned nowhere else. 

Another itern I want to trace is numbered 207 in the catalogue 
of the third day of the Christie sale: 


Music. Benedict (Sir Julius) Overture to Romeo and Juliet, full score, 
Manuscript copy (75 pp.)—Incidental Music to Charles I, full score, 
Manuscript copy (23 pp.), calf—Overiure and Incidental Music to ‘‘The 
Bells,” full score, Manuscript copy (63 pp.), calf—and other volumes of Printed 
Music. 


This Bells music (which is by Singla) may not be, as music, very 
exceptional. As incidental music for the stage it seemed at the time, 
and still seems to me, to be perfect. I can still recall many of the 
pieces and what happened while they were being played, and I 
should dearly like to hear from whoever possesses the score. Singla 
was the conductor-composer at the Théatre Cluny, Paris, where 
The Bells, under the title of Le Fuif Polonais, was first performed. 
That was in 1869. It was in 1871 that Irving took hold of the play. 
Leopold Lewis had translated it very exactly from the French 
drama—not from the romance, as is sometimes supposed—and 
Irving then changed many hundreds of words or phrases, improving 
it as though he were a writer born and trained to know about 
words. 

After that, he acted it. 

After that, no one else was ever found who could electrify the 
piece, although the most excellent actor, Constant Coquelin, had 
a shot at it, and the remarkable actor, Menier, also tried the thing. 
The elder Guitry, too. 

One of the items of the first day’s sale at Christie’s was listed as: 


A Circutar SHIELD, of silver; applied in the centre is the gilt fulmen of 
Jupiter, executed from a design by Flaxman. 

This shield, together with a helmet (now in the possession of Sir Squire 
Bancroft) was presented by the Citizens of Edinburgh to John Philip 
Kemble on his retirement from the stage. It passed into the possession 
of Charles Kemble, and from him to Mrs. Sartoris; she gave it to Mr. 
Henry Kemble, who in turn presented it to Sir Henry Irving (weight, 
about 104 02z.). 


This was given to Irving in 188g. I possess the letter of thanks 
which he wrote to Mr. Henry Kemble, and it illustrates my copy 
of this catalogue. The letter runs: | 
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Thank you, my dear Kemble— 


A splendid trophy of a splendid creature—which I shall ever prize & for 
the sake of the giver too. 


It could not rest in more reverential hands & again I thank you for 
confiding to me its care. 


With every good wish, Sincerely always, 
Henry Irvine. 

My third favourite Irving book is French’s acting edition of The 
Bells. When I want to recall the performance, I turn to this odd 
affair, this book of the words to which Irving gave flesh and blood 
and spirit. He made it, by his acting, something Shakespearean.* 
Anyone who has a copy of this edition and will look at it, will see 
how often the stage-direction “‘(Afusic)”’ occurs. That was the music 
by Singla, to which I referred just now. I wonder, did the stage- 
manager of the Cluny, or M. Tallien, who played the part of 
Mathias, know how to use this music to any advantage? The actor’s 
trick is but that—to know how to turn to his advantage the words 
and situations—a little music and light—some dancings—some 
scenes—wigs and properties. One actor, given the same words, 
music, situations, and scenes as another actor, electrifies the public, 
while the other fails to know how to use those same words, music, 
situations, scenes. 

But then, so it is, I suppose, with every craft—is it not? Each craft 
has its own materials and all craftsmen start equal in the race. 
Printers—engravers—actors—players. Thousands of us can play on 
a piano, and yet there was only one Liszt; printers abound, but 
Caxtons do not, and what Caxton was to the craft of printing in 
England, Irving was to the craft of English acting. Playful tomboys 
of this age may hope to debunk Irving and Caxton (one such 
play-fool recently wrote a letter to the Press saying it was “time 
to debunk H. I.”); but unless they are quite without any occu- 
pation these “debunkers’ would do better to work hard at some- 
thing easy—say the game of shove-ha’penny—and thus, in time and 
after very hard work, achieve a scrap of that celebrity they so much 
ache to possess. 

* When people criticized Irving for doing this or that—for what they held to be 
sumptuous production—for his perceiving that an ordinary Burgomaster (The Bells) 
could be a haunted, sensitive being with a conscience—for acting melodrama as if it were 
tragedy—and many things of a like kind, they must have forgotten that, after all, Irving 
had trained himself under Shakespeare. 

Of all the sound influences which went to the making of Irving, that of Shakespeare 
was the most direct. Shakespeare was to Irving a kind of Divinity. In the 1870’s, and 
earlier, he would lift his hat or make some such gesture when, in daily speech, he named 
him. I have heard of this from others, for in my time he had ceased this gesture. Shake- 
speare shaped his mind, his imagination, his method, his measured speech, his walk, his 
bearing, his technique, and his broad view of humanity. 
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SUN ON MY PETALS 


By Marjorie Evan Rea 


TUESDAY 

WE have been here four days, and I have become familiar with the 
sight of the sage-green hump of a hill—actually a grass-covered rock 
—which is prominent in the view from any of the windows of this 
hotel facing the sea. Each night at some lost hour I am awakened 
by the moan of the steamers leaving for or arriving from South 
Wales, and I sometimes hear if I wake again the two church clocks 
of the town chiming, a few seconds apart from each other, as if 
one set the example. My melancholy at this time, in the darkness of 
the strange room, projects itself into my daylight hours. 

Harvey, my fiancé, likes the place, however. He likes the seagulls 
which perch on the railings of the promenade skirting the big rock, 
birds much larger and more wild than any I have hitherto seen. He 
spends much time trying to take photographs of them, while, 
terrified, I hold out pieces of bread that they may circle round me. 
Only when he has said, “Right!’? do I realize I have endured the 
proximity of these savage fowl and their terrible, flapping wings 
about my head. 

He likes the harbour and the steep walks out of the town to the 
hills which encroach upon it and hold it fast in their olive-coloured 
paws. He never, of course, becomes excited about anything, but I 
know he is happy here. Harvey, I suppose, is a deliberate person, and 
he must plan everything, leave nothing to chance or to impulse. 
Maps, guides, route-sheets, timetables, are his delight, and he brings 
to the study of them all the intelligence and care for detail which he 
employs in everything he undertakes. 

This is considered a beautiful district, I understand: everyone 
in the hotel says so, and I am quite ready to agree. They all know 
the “ sweetest, quietest spots,” the right places for tea, and the most 
secluded bays where, apparently, nudist bathing is perfectly safe if 
one has forgotten one’s costume. 

Harvey listens carefully to all they tell him, which must gratify 
them immensely, since so few people want to listen to such advice. 
As he says, however, we must be primed with ideas for outings and 
expeditions when Emil comes. 

He is supposed to arrive to-morrow. Harvey was very diffident 
about asking me if Emil could come at all. He talked all roundthe 
subject for a long while before he put the suggestion into plain words. 
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I was feeling mildly callous and let him suppose me ignorant of his 
intentions, so he suffered the delusion that he was springing a great 
surprise on me, and that this surprise would not be entirely pleasant. 
At last he asked if I would mind the boy spending part of his holidays 
with us. 

Emil is a private pupil of Harvey’s for Spanish, and is in his last 
year at the University. He is supposed to be brilliant, which is 
probably the case, since he is the son of some foreign Jews of a very 
humble type living off the Commercial Road, and his education has 
come about through his own efforts. 

Harvey dwelt seriously on the cramped place which is Emil’s 
home and his financial inability to join forces with certain friends 
at the University who would have included him in their vacation 
plans. Harvey laid stress on all this, I was well aware, because he 
feels warmly towards him, and in order to call forth my sympathy 
in case I should be inclined to refuse. 

Of course, I replied that I did not mind in the least. It was per- 
fectly true: why should I? Harvey and I are no pair of young, 
all-in-all lovers, and we have been engaged for six years already. 
We do not now—did we ever?—seek isolation. It is not certain when 
we shall be married, because he wants to secure a headmastership 
first. Nothing will turn him from that idea, and I cannot remember 
when I tried so to do, though I probably used to think once that our 
engagement was likely to be extraordinarily prolonged. I therefore 
agreed easily to the company of a third person, and Harvey was 
obviously delighted. 

“It’s really very sporting of you, Dorothy,” he has remarked once 
or twice, removing his horn-rimmed spectacles and massaging the 
lenses, which is a habit of his when he is a little embarrassed. 

It is after-dinner now, and we are sitting in the orange and blue 
wicker-chairs of the loggia. 

No one dresses here for dinner; they all scramble in from their 
excursions into the hinterland, sun-tanned and noisy. By their 
presence in and inspection of North Devon it has just become a fact 
to them. They suggest opulence, as if the scenery they have viewed 
has now been in some manner acquired by them, and they are so 
blatantly conscious of their appreciation that I am sickened by it. 
I cannot believe they really feel what they have seen, or they would 
not be so facile in talking of it, but perhaps I, who suffer from so 
queer a deadness of response should refrain from criticism. . . . 

I am asked what I do to avoid sun-tan, for, as is plain, my skin 
is as unfashionably pale as milk. My reply—that I take no measures 
except forbear from lying in utterly exposed places with the minimum 
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of clothing—sounds to me laced with irony, but they heed it not and 
lose interest. 

Then they start on Harvey, whose pipe invests him with a gentle, 
friendly humoured air, and whose book, so large and heavy, they 
evidently assume cannot possibly be really interesting to him. I 
observe three young women subtly flaunt themselves before him, 
which sight neither irritates nor amuses me. I know the extent of 
his immunity, and I know too that jealousy is not a passion to which 
I am victim. I therefore merely find the intrusion an opportunity 
to steal away and sit by the furthermost corner of the loggia, which 
is protected by glass from the nocturnal coolness. 

It is nine o’clock and an August night, so the world is seen through 
a darkening blue lens. Fine diamonds of lights are set about the big 
rock and the bandstand—which resembles a crown—and on the 
hill itself I distinguish one or two human figures. The air is soft and 
perfectly still, I find, as I slide aside the glass panel. Presently I 
hear a church clock strike the nine hours, and its fellow corroborates 
faithfully. A bar door opens in the street below, and an abrupt shower 
of sound—laughter, clink of glasses, and money—is borne towards 
me. I smell night air, faintly stained with the scent of alcohol and 
fish frying. It is odd that in this moment I should feelsomething—it 
may be beauty, whose presence in coast-line and combe touches me 
not. It brings a longing for the experience of either happiness orsorrow. 


SATURDAY 

We have been here a week now and Emil two days with us. He 
and Harvey sit and argue and walk and argue for hours together. 
They are most curiously contrasted: Harvey pale and quiet-voiced, 
with brownish hair rapidly retreating from his high, nobbly forehead, 
and a settled air about his body, which is inclined to heaviness—of 
bone rather than of flesh, since it is not a gross heaviness. One feels 
it has grown a little dull while his mind has brightened. Then there 
is Emil—a woodcut against Harvey’s etching—and so dark, so 
vital, so young. I can only find these ordinary adjectives to describe 
him, and it matters not that they are quite inadequate. He is so 
intensely present. 

I understand he is twenty-two years old, a slender Jew, really 
rather good to look upon, with a physical structure to make an artist 
happy. He has hair which is definitely black, and the darkest “dark” 
English hair would be rusty beside its bluish high-lights. He has fine 
eyebrows, also black and narrow as the shadow between the lips, a 
smiling mouth and the full and sombre eyes of his people, which 
have an ironic, critical, but as yet unsensual, regard. 
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An intense and unspent vitality keeps him restless at table and 
impatient in the lounge. Coming in from walking, he will fling 
himself down in a chair, protesting his heated and exhausted con- 
dition, only to spring up shortly after as fresh as a starling. He 
talks fluently in a laughter-glossed tone of voice which is educated 
in accent, if the reverse of Harvey’s gentle, finely cultured one. His 
manners are, I observe, careless, which defect can be attributed to 
his early environment. 

As yet we have not spoken much together. Harvey, from politeness, 
makes infrequent efforts to include me in his prolonged discussions 
with Emil, but most of the time he is patiently removing sticks from 
the latter’s fire, or adding salt to it. 

The young man js brilliant, His mind darts with the grace and 
speed of goldfish through turgid pools of thought, in which he frolies 
facilely. Harvey’s brain, so much more mature, so much slower, 
although, of course, so much more profound, is rather out of step 
with that of his pupil’s, but he enjoys, I note, the encounters they 
pursue. 

It is strange. . . . I feel a little pity growing in my heart for Harvey, 
which makes me conscious of the fact that I have stepped a distance 
away from him in the last few hours, since otherwise how could I 
so regard him? He begins to seem to me—not old, for he is not yet 
forty—but as if old age is very imminent. He never had, I think, in 
his youth, anything of Emil’s physical vitality, which reminds me, 
too, that I am older than this boy. Yes, I am older than he is in years 
and, even more particularly, in my essential self. I found myself 
to-day almost wishing to be fifteen again... . 


MONDAY 

My own brain, though not deeply cultured, is nevertheless lively 
enough, and contact with Emil’s lends it wings, so that its flights 
amaze me, Harvey glances at me sometimes, apparently in surprise, 
for we have never included in our intercourse anything like this 
intellectual banter. It is a keen pleasure, almost a thrill for me to 
exercise myself in this way, and I am amused a little when I realize 
some kind of relationship is being evolved between this young man 
and me. Do I like him? I admit our rapier battles of wit, of a shallow 
display of intelligence, of light argument, exhilarate me, bring a zest 
to the moment I see I have long missed. 

Harvey—should we be within—turns away to his paper or his book. 
“Fight it out!’ he comments, or ““You’re both wrong,” 

When we are walking, he generally breaks in with some pertinent 
remark as to our route, or the “flora” as he calls the stray flowers 
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of the hedgerow, smiling in the whimsical way I have always warmed 
to in him. 


WEDNESDAY (Second of our holiday) 

Until yesterday the country has remained veiled in the grey, all- 
pervading mist that seems to alternate with rain in these western 
counties, but yesterday we woke to clear, golden weather and 
decided impromptu to visit a bay six miles distant, walking there 
if not back. 

What a strange, disturbing, memorable day it was! I felt in the 
beginning as if a skin had been taken from my eyes, so that I saw 
almost with emotion how the brilliant sunlight struck red in the 
distant cliffs, that the sea was as blue as a sword, and marked the 
spaciousness of the tree-less pasture and tilled land, squared in brown, 
buff-colour, green, and dimmed at the horizon with the exquisite 
bloom of distance. 

The six-mile walk in considerable warmth tired me unduly, and 
I lay down in the shade of a group of rocks, too weary to bathe with 
Harvey and Emil. 

The peace of solitude, the sensuous happiness of feet warmed by 
the sun and silence threaded only by the breathing of the sea, lulled 
me to a drowsiness disturbed at length by Emil dangling a wet 
object on my neck. Harvey had gone for a beer. 

Then I came to feel his impudence begetting in me a desire to 
restrain it by a physical gesture. I glanced at his fine-grained olive 
skin at the throat-opening of his shirt, and I was surprised at the 
intensity of my own wish to place my hand on his waist, so slender 
where shirt met flannels. 

Made uncomfortable by these thoughts I rose, shook the sand 
out of my sandals and reminded myself that I was a woman, not an 
adolescent, a woman moreover for whom such a feeling in respect 
of an admittedly attractive young man was absurd, even dangerous. 

This was succeeded by a notion to force him to be serious for a 
little while. I wanted suddenly to see him serious, because then he 
would be at once strange to me and more reachable. Venturing a 
glance at the invader of my serenity, I realized by the expression 
in his eyes that he was wiser than I had understood and more 
mature, for he had read my mood and interpreted my discomfiture. 

Furious, I avoided mental contact henceforth, though my manner 
scarcely changed. 

For the rest of the day and on the way home I let Harvey 
monopolize Emil and the conversation. They argued happily on 
Fascism, Kant, Imperialism, and other incidental topics, and more 
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than ever I was made aware of Emil’s essential flippancy. His 
mockery hurt me: I could not bear, I discovered with dismay, to 
realize he had no gods. . . . Surely somewhere in you, I thought as I 
listened, there is a strain of veneration for something, for someone. 
I felt grave and depressed beyond all reason and slept uneasily. 


SATURDAY 

We go home to-morrow. Harvey always says it is best to travel on 
a Sunday, though as so many people make excursions on that day 
I consider it to be equally crowded. 

If Wednesday seemed cast in strange tones, to-night has been 
immeasurably more rare. It appears now, as such times do, as a 
dream, but my blood runs fast yet, and from the window of my 
room I can almost distinguish in the darkness the hill where we 
have lately been. 

Harvey did not want to go out after dinner to-night, pleading 
that his knee had begun to complain of the amount of walking we 
have been doing. I saw him take his pipe and turn to his book in 
the way that precludes one talking. And I wanted to talk to him, 
about anything. I could have talked inanities to the young women 
at the next table... and I am sorry now for their loud, self-conscious 
chatterings and their desire for the attention they would not perhaps 
get without soliciting it—I am very sorry. . . . Yes, I could have 
gossipped with the waiter, the elderly woman of forbidding mien in 
grey woollen stockings, or the timorous youth in shorts ; in fact anyone 
in order to avoid the slightest contact with Emil, who sat there 
lounging back in his basket-chair, definitely unoccupied and ironic. 

“Why don’t you and Emil go out?” asked Harvey, and it struck 
me, although I reproached myself for the absurdity of the idea, that 
I never aroused jealousy in him. 

I opened my mouth to answer, “No, [ll stay with you, Emil can 
go,” but, rising with his usual rapidity, Emil broke in almost 
roughly, ‘“Yes, come and buy some rock to suck in the train!” 

The girls who once tried to charm Harvey have transferred their 
interest. They all look and smile—‘‘He’s so amusing !”’ 

I fetched my coat. 

Recovering my sense of proportion somewhat as we walked along 
the High Street, I tried to restore our former basis of friendship, a 
ragging, fraternal type of intimacy, which I suddenly found it urgent 
to preserve. It was not possible. He did not respond to my moves, 
nor make any of his own, but had fallen silent, which was a mood 
completely unknown to me and therefore alarming. I no longer 
dared to contemplate grappling with a strange Emil. 
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As we passed the sixpenny-stores, I reminded him of his suggestion 
of buying rock, thinking that a walk round the counters of the 
establishment, among a throng of people, would be a good way of 
easing this tension. Usually he would at once fall in with such an 
idea, for he loved the stream of common life about him (‘‘Yes, 
let’s—I’m dying for a sight of my blonde!’’), but to-night he dissented 
glumly. 

There were many larksome girls about and young men idling with 
obvious intentions to waylay them, and there appeared to be abroad 
a Saturday-nightish spirit of revelry and mingling of strangers in 
light flirtation. It occurred to that part of my brain which was 
trying to be normal and detached that he might feel in the mood for 
“picking up” a girl, as the phrase has it. I therefore in a suitably 
casual tone of voice, suggested we should part. 

“Don’t be absurd: let’s go up there!” 

He indicated the Rock, to the summit of which little paths led. 
There were many people coming down these paths, as it was now 
approaching dusk, and only an occasional couple ascending. 

“But it’s rather late... .” 

“Does that matter? It’ll be light enough to see the view.” 

Against my own inclination I yielded. After all, we had not yet 
been to the top of the Rock, and it is one of the features of the town; 
it seemed almost discourteous to miss it! There would not be another 
opportunity. Thus I soothed my inward monitors of distrust, and 
we began to climb. 

The ascent was easy at first, growing quickly steeper, The exercise, 
though mild, bestowed its own exhilaration, and for the first time 
I felt I could understand the fascination of mountaineering, imagin- 
ing these risks enlarged a thousandfold, these inclines trebly steep, 
this pure air lighter, sharper, still purer, and this sensation of triumph 
as one scaled increased. 

The twilight was a little awesome, but there was a smell of 
trodden turf and of the sea, so fresh, and a panorama of the dark 
cluster of houses spattered with points of light that was the town 
below. 

* “Breathless we flung us on the windy hill...’ ” he quoted, with 
the irony in his voice I never quite understood, as we eventually 
attained the summit. 

I was breathless, partly from the brisk climb not very long after 
dinner, and from a curious premonitory sensation in all my self. I 
soon identified the feeling: I was taken with the sickness of nervous 
anticipation. This was more than absurd, it was despicable, but I 
dared to face the realization that I had known really, with certainty, 


A CAMBODIAN DANCER 
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the imminence of this development in the relations between Emil 
and me. 

The evening wind from the sea, chaste and astringent, curled 
about my head, encouraging control. In the dusk I looked at my 
companion, lying on his side, alternately plucking at the grass and 
biting the ends of those blades he pulled; even in his recumbent 
position suggestive of arrested movement as a poised bird. His face, 
tilted downwards, was set in an expression of gravity. It looked very 
beautiful to me at that instant, and words to give birth to my warm 
thought flew to my lips, but I pressed them back, for one cannot say 
such things. Neither could I express my feelings in a caress. . 
Instead I remarked quietly, ““You’re rather moody to-night, aren’t 
you?” 

He uprooted, instead of grass, a small entire plant, which he 
tossed from him in a savage gesture. The only answer I received 
was a murmuring sound of assent d l’américaine. 

He then gave me the full appraisement of his searching eyes. 
He seemed to be asking some help, a strength he appeared to believe 
I possessed, not a strength of will, nor of personality, but something 
else, the differentness of sex, which makes for comfort as well as 
strife, from a man to a woman, from a woman to a man. 

Physical contact, even superficial, was as hard to resist, as 
unreasonable to resist as a stream in summer for walk-weary feet, or 
leewards in the face of an easterly wind. I gave him my hand. Like 
many another pair in the dusk and peace of the hill we drew 
together and kissed. He was so tender, so shy, so strange then I could 
have cried for him. Where was his gay callousness, or his scepticism, 
his wisdom? I was in the presence of a stranger indeed. 

After that moment, for me, things were different: I was chastened, 
resolved, awake. He did not follow up this development with words, 
or even a further caress, but there was no longer tension between 
us. Gently I broke our silence, and, my lips very conscious of their 
recent encounter with his, I said something quite ordinary, such as 
“It’s terribly late, isn’t it?” 

We stumbled a little wildly down the hill, ignoring the paths, and 
returned to the hotel. 

Harvey was still in the loggia reading. One of the lamps was 
alight at his side, and some whisky in a glass glinted topaz in its 
radiance. I thought absently, “Whisky ... ?” He rarely takes it. 

He removed his spectacles and smiled at us. I saw at once that 
he was a little excited, and that he had something to tell me, and I 
was laid hold of by a sudden fear. Glancing about I noted an opened 
letter lying on the little table. 

EE 
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“Nice walk?’ 

“Very, thank you.” 

Emil sat down by him and leant his head between his hands, elbows 
on knees. A moth, circling about the lamp, hit the shade at intervals 
with a baffled flip. 

Harvey does not seem in a great hurry to communicate his news, 
for news he has, I am sure of it. Queer how at this moment, the 
tolerant indifference of years is swallowed up by a violent repulsion. 
I turn away my face, whilst, cruelly, furiously through my brain 
tears the thought, ‘I cannot bear him, I cannot bear him... .’ 

Harvey put down his pipe. In a second or two my spasm faded, 
and I said, unable to control my impatience longer, “‘A letter?” 

Quite unconscious of the hardness in my voice, he replied, “Yes. 
Emil, this will interest you, too. I have been fortunate enough, | 
have succeeded . . . they’ve accepted me! I am to go to King Albert’s 
School next term as the new Head.” 

I went to him, kissed him, said the right things. Emil congratulated 
him. For an hour or more we discussed the matter, every detail of 
it, every aspect of it—except the aspect for me. Harvey explained 
half a dozen times why he had not told me he was applying, and 
how little he had expected this success. About half-past eleven I 
found it possible to extricate myself. Emil and I exchanged an 
unsmiling glance: I left them. 

It is beautifully alone here in my bedroom. How I cherish this 
quietness, this solitude, where I can think without fear that my 
feelings may be visible on my face, or be transmitted in some little- 
understood way to the sensitive antennae of Emil . . . where I can 
escape temporarily from all obligation. 

I am a woman, and to think upon the past hours, reliving them 
in new memory, is my happiness—and my melancholy. I feel besides 
the flown flag of triumph, the flower scents of pleasure and the cool 
water of relief. 

I have not to “make up my mind,” because it is already decided, 
so I am not torn with the battle of decision. Harvey and I must part, 
for there is nothing now he can give me, and nothing I can give 
him which would be of value. Soon, perhaps to-morrow, or next 
week, he will talk of Marriage, and I shall answer. I am sure my 
reply will not grieve him deeply. How clear it all is. . . . 

And Emil . . . if he were not so young? As it is, it must be good- 
bye there, too, and I am Free, oh how gloriously Free. . . . 
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TWO SCENES FROM A TRAGEDY 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Note sy E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE following dramatic fragment is written on thirteen sides of 
seven leaves of unruled unwatermarked paper, without pagination. 
They appear to have been cut out of an exercise book, to the loss 
of words at the beginning, and in some places at the end, of lines. 
Not long after the excision, to judge from the script and the colour 
of the ink, the poet has restored the missing words, until half way 
down the recto of the last leaf; and one correction, at least, is 
subsequent to that. This suggests that he thought the fragment 
worthy of preservation. The verso of the last leaf is blank, but for 
the word “Dost,” scratched through. A former owner, Francis 
Hueffer (1845-89), has inscribed the sheet containing them ‘‘Four- 
teen pages of an unpublished Dramatic Poem. I should date 
it after (but soon after) 1860. Quite probably it is a portion of some 
play written (and destroyed) by Swinburne regarding which no 
record whatever has so far come to light.” 

It does not correspond with any of the early plays and fragments 
of plays recorded by M. Lafourcade in La Jeunesse de Swinburne, 
who assigns to 1860-1 the two dramatic fragments printed as 
“Constance and Frederick” and ‘‘Pope Celestin and Giordano” in 
the Posthumous Poems (1917). Nothing has been omitted in the trans- 
scription ; italicized words, or parts of words, in square brackets 
have been struck through with the pen by the poet. It may or may 
not be pertinent to note that in his preface to Posthumous Poems Sir 
Edmund Gosse stated that the Ode to Mazzini, which he dated 
1857, was found after Swinburne’s death in an old copy-book “from 
which many leaves had already been torn, presumably by himself.” 
The paper on which this fragment is written measures 8; by what 
may have been 64 inches; the cutting seems to have been done with 
nail-scissors. It is printed by permission of Messrs. Heinemann, the 
owners of the copyright. 


Enter RODERIGO and CASTANZA. 
CAST. 


Your promise! are you weak of heart [al] so soon? 

I was a fool to trust you; answer not, 

If you can speak nought worthier: [if] your half-deeds 
Are not worth one whole purpose; I am weary 

Of weak & paltering means. Are you a man? 
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If so, be true & fortunate; if not, 
Die. 
ROD.: 


A strange greeting for so bright a dawn! 


CAST.: 


Will you not answer? 


ROD: 
Will you not betray me? 


CAS les 
Of course that priceless life of yours is safe,— 
Safe as dishonor. You can speak. 


ROD: 
Ay,—speak, 
And prate my head off: you forget, fair mistress, 
I have some respect for that same head of mine, 
And would not have it chucked to the vultures yet. 
Your valor is half-sighted. 


CAST.: 
Well,—be safe : 
And be a coward. You shall live, Sir,—live: 
You understand the bearing of that word? 
Live on, to page Orsini’s steps; to cringe 
And lackey at his heels; to kneel in the dirt 
That he may tread dry-footed; yes, to crouch 
Up to his side, & with a pandar’s whisper, 
[Cry mercy of his grace, but] A muttering & half-hearted diligence, 
[ Buy leave to live another day or so| 
[Lisp poisonous | Hiss wicked intimation in his ear 
[With] And bribe his Cerberus Lordship with the sop 
Of such another [victem: had you more,| life as hers—alas 
Is he not worthy? had you more to give, 
It were at his service—you that spared not a wife, 
Why should you spare a sister? 


ROD: 
Have a care, 
You overstrained the point there—you may taint 
With sudden fever this my icy blood. 


CAST. : 
I cannot purge it from infectious baseness, 
That smells worse than the leprosy. 
ROD: 
You are wise, 
Valiant & wise, fair sister, but take care! 
You may have been too cunning; certainly, 
You have done ill to cloud a clear bride-morn 
With dark & bloody murmurs. I have heard, 
And you have said, enough. 
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I will be sure; 
That, if you fail, the sudden curse of Heaven 
May leap upon him from a woman’s hand, 
For,—listen—I have sworn by all the Saints, 
He shall not live to tread upon our name, 
Nor his new bride smile on my sister’s grave: 
Not though I stab him at the altar. 


ROD:: 
Well? 
An excellent purpose: I commend it much. 
Here comes the devil occasion to your hand; 
See how your [vows find] prayers are heard! It is the bride. 


Enter VIOLETTA, ISABELLA, and ORSINI. 
VIOL. : 
Come, I will hear no more; be silent, sir; 
Or learn to speak more wisely. 


ORS:: 
Is not love 
A heavenly wisdom? & by that sweet love— 
I am the wisest of oraculous men, 
As sure as you the fairest living thing 
That ever summer smiled on. 


VIOL. : 
Have I spoken? 
My rule brooks no rebellion. 


ORS.: 
Be it far from me 
As loathed as dishonor! But if loyal,— 
What man is that that sits apart from all. 


VIOL. : 
And stares out seawards with strange hungry eyes 
Insatiable? Do you know him? 


ORS. 
No, not I—— 
T’ll ask him. 


VIOL.: 


Do not rouse him. 


ORS. : 
You shall hear. 
Most honor’d, potent, & illustrious Signor, 
Your most obsequious creatures crave the grace 
Of your most noble name, that worshipping, 
Our vows may know their Deity. 
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VIOL. : 
Fie! be silent; 


I shall be angry with you. 


ORS.: 
Hears your grace? 


ROD.: 
You spoke to me? 


ORS.: 
Indeed, I think I did. 


ROD.: 
Signor, I cannot answer. 


ORS: 
Being dumb? 


ROD.: 
Dumb to your questions, Signor. 


ORS.: 
Noble sir, 
There are in this [zlustrious] strange world of ours, you know, 
Some certain ceremonies, slight [but] in show 
But powerful in their action, to persuade 
And quicken dumbness,—even to exorcise 
The tough rebellious spirit; Sir, these incentives 
Are not so far now from your worshipful person 
That you should doubt their potency. You take me 
Or shall my hand play tongue’s interpreter? 


ROD.: 
You are a gentleman, Signor, of fair speech 
And fairer seeming; [yet] but as yet no god, 
If [altered from As] I mistake not. Can you tell me first, 
Before proceeding to ulterior measures, 
If you believe those worlds inhabited— 
Or are too philosophic to hold aught 
Besides the [bald] blank fact of your separate being? 


ORS.: ‘ 
What do you mean? 
ROD.: 
Only to play the inquisitor 
A little with your lordship; do you hold 
That bodiless spirits—— 


ORS. 
Are you wise?—He’s drunk. 


ROD.: 
Not very wise, sir; I can take your sense, 
But yet I do not call myself a sage. 
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Hold you—I ask it as a foolish man 
Of one most wise and noble—that a spirit 
Purest on earth,—not the crowned lily’s dew 
More sweet & spotless—can be rarified 
To starry immortality? Say, for instance, 
A woman’s,—fair as Aphrodite’s birth, 
And chaste as Artemis among her shades,— 
Dead ere her nineteenth year of some strange woe, 
Some wild incurable wrong—might find therein 
Sweet harbourage & diviner quietude 
Than earth’s? You scan me strangely, Sir; but think 
Of some one that you loved—some inward joy, 
The nursling of your heart—& dream her there: 
_ Then, tell me 


ORS.: 


Peace, fool! That thou art one, saves thee. 


VIOL. : 
What says he? 


ORS.: 


Nothing ; come 


VIO: 


Let me speak to him. 


ORS. 
Poor fellow! don’t disturb him; he is mad. 
Come. 
(exeunt ORSINI, VIOLETTA, & IsABELLA, Cast. following.) 
ROD.: 
Mad?—Why not? has he not spoken truth? 
Mad? Yes,—I think so. Madness is the rule, 
And no excepted prodigy; [@] by that rule 
I must be mad. I think I am not sane, 
Not whole in mind, clear-visioned, strong of thought. 
What is not mad? This old & weary earth, 
Restless & docile, in her measured round, 
Year after year goes on, & grudging not 
Tends with obsequious & unprompted homage 
The fiery footsteps of the central light, 
A sterile [altered from servile] minister to imperial doom,— 
And for no ultimate [purpose] aim. [She] The sun is mad. 
The sun, that strikes the endless spark of life 
From her cold flinty bosom, must be mad 
To wait upon his slave so day by day, 
Created only for her meanest needs 
And our low corporal motions: mad indeed, 
To keep this rotten mass of folly warm, 
Living & loathsome in immortal eyes! 
The sea is mad—hark how she howls & moans 
Leaps, foams, & struggles, as the fierce winds scourge 
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Her writhing body into stormy spume, 
And presses vainly in quick frenzied bounds 
Inextricable, & cannot save herself, 
But still the torturers hold her, & still smite! 
Mad,—that her gluttonous & sepulchral throat 
Still roars for pastures & will not be fill’d, 
Though choking with innumerable wrecks 
[ forgotten] 
And cramm’d with [relics of ancestral] shreds of unremember’d life. 
Beasts madden with the famish’d lust of blood, 
And natural impulse—[& un] madness loathed of us, 
We that are madder than all folly’s train, 
Fiercer & baser than our [trampled] prey we loathe, 
Mere foul clay, vivified with fire of hell, 
Stung to mad life by [sparks 0] fiendish impulses 
Vile needs, abhorr’d desires! we that prate loud 
With vulture mouths fed on the carrion’s garbage 
Of heavenly mission & aspiring aims 
Celestial, & the crown of golden thought,— 
That chatter of a life made perfect, ill 
Cleansed from our nature as with healing balms, 
And toil that lifts us to enduring meed 
And makes us worthy of it! [Fool, fool] Saintly fool [ !], 
And why not [of other base things| these then spurnest? why not purge 
The crocodile-nature from the thirst of blood, 
Charm tigers into mercy, humanize 
The spotted murderer of untravelled woods,— 
Teach charnel-pampered wolves to lap sweet milk 
And [sip] kiss the dew [of altered to] off roses? Verily, 
We are driven into wisdom by the sight 
Of our own endless folly, forced to see, 
That some mad freak of desperate power som... 
And scornful paroxysm of heavenly sway,— 
[Made| Moved some [ fierce god| god-fiend to drive us into life, 
That he might laugh at ease, & sleek his rest 
With thoughts of our mad motion: There can be 
No pitying watcher, no supernal grace, 
No [heavenly] help in heaven—or should we live on earth? 
(A long pause) 
And yet, O mother, O our ancient nurse, 
O Earth, great queen & mother, thou art fair? 
Man has not lied in that. Indeed thy birth 
Was beauteous, thy first days lit with the light 
Of holy stars & happy influences. 
[Methinks I see] Have we not dreamt thee stately, virgin [,grand] souled 
A pale light on thy broad & queenly brow 
Caught from the setting lights of distant Heaven 
As they receded—leaving thee alone, 
And if no longer blessed, not cursed as yet, 
Nor trodden with a throng of rapid feet; 
Lifting an unpolluted eye to God, 
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Clear with the radiance of the calméd West 
Cold with the sadness of eternity. 

[mute] silence-hallowed 
[ Thy children] Ere burst upon thy [szlent] consecrated life 
Red hurricanes of passions, fiery wrath, 
Stone-eyed despair, hate, smiling envy, lust, 
Murder with pale brow & perpetual veil. 
All rushed upon thee, swift & shouting fiends, 
All clung about thy breast & tore at thee, 
And forced a horrible life out of thy blood, 
Thy torture, anguish, blind & hopeless loss ; 
And then no more canst smile [in] at solitude, 
Nor meet the equal Heavens with answering eye. 
Fallen thou art, lost, blinded, without light, 
Uncheered, tormented, cursed; but hast still 
A rent & lurid beauty, [gleaming] quivering fierce 
Up thro’ the [torn G] shatter’d fragments of thy life, 
As gleams thro’ lightless sockets in a skull 
The blue & ghastly death-light. Dead thou art not, 
Thy life is hideous, [torn] sullied, fallen, broken,— 
Yet, O strange mother, thou art beautiful! 
This little [ flower] herb that blossoms at my feet 
Bears sweeter dews & incense more divine 
Than the red flower of Vengeance. As I stoop 
And pluck its tender bloom, I could forget 
That I must ever plant the seeds of wrath, 
And foster them with waters [of] dark & foul, 
Till they break out in that red blossom—Murder 
Fair art thou, child nursed with the drops of Heaven 
But lo! upon thy marge behold the white 
Dappled & streaked with blood. Accursed Earth! 
Thy stain,—thy stain is on the innocent blossom, 
Tainted as thou art is thy purest child, 
O fallen mother! on her bosom, lo 
The red & recent drops of murder reek. 
I fling it from me as a thing abhorred,— 
I, that am fouler than if all my limbs 
Were crusted o’er with blood from head to heel, 
Whose life is poison. Tell me, then, Despair, 
[My] Clear-spoken, only faithful counsellor, 
What must I do? For all things drive me on; 
My loathing of myself doth scourge me on; 
The faint weak voice of Death in echoes [ faznt] drear 
From that dim fearful verge doth force me on; 
The harsh cry of dishonor spurs me on; 
Shame’s low & hateful whispers drag me on ; 
And all my time slips past me without act, 
Unnoted yet by word, by deed, by thought! 
O miserable! If there is no help, 
Lo, I will help myself. Help! The words sound 
As tho’ some wretch live-loosened from the rack 
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TWO SCENES FROM A TRAGEDY 


Would knit up for the wrestle & the toil 

His strained & broken sinews; & stand up 

To arm his [parting] bloody, faint, & [bloody] severing limbs. 
Even so I cannot, yet I say I will, 

And find no help in anything that lives. 


ScENE—a lonely chamber. 


Death has forgotten [me], or 
[Life is] Will not relieve me; 

Peace will not come to me, 
Mercy receive me. 


All my soul calls on thee, 
Death, to embrace thee; 
Harden’d with pain, my soul 

Fears not to face thee. 


All my heart withers up, 
Silently burning ; 

All my soul calls on thee, 
Desperate, yearning. 


Day & night, wearily, 
Lo I implore thee; 

Deaf art thou, cruel one, 
Fleeing before me! 


Hope is gone out of me; 
Stars shine not on me; 
Love will not smile on me, 
Love has undone me. 


Ah! could I look on thee! 

Fast would I [cl] grasp thee 
Soon would my spirit pass 

[ Yearnin| Leaping to clasp thee. 


[Ple] Comfort is none for me; 
Anguish is near me: 

Pain sets her seal on me 
Death will not hear me 


Am I deserted then, 
Outcast of Heaven? 

Oh! let me die at last, 
Though unforgiven ! 


Yes; I pray not for mercy & for peace, 
Mercy & peace & love are not for me: 
But not to be forgotten,—always left 
To wither up alone in endless pain! 


(Exit. 
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Oh, let me pass away for evermore, 
[And] Counted no longer with the things that live! 
I know I cannot be forgiven & sleep; 
[dy] In mercy, let me [be] vanish then & die! 
Enter CASTANZA. 


at 

Keep from me! are you mad? 
Cr 

What do you mean? 

me . 

The poison of my sorrow will infect you. 

Stand further off. 
Cx: 

Poor child, be comforted ; 

Our time is not so distant 

A.: 
Do you know, 

I see that time already? I can look 

Deep down the fiery throat of ravenous hell, 

.. . the flames [altered from fires] scorch not my accustomed eyes. 

... thee there, & Him, & mine own soul,— 

. § they shall be. 
C.: 

Sister. 

A: 


Hush! Be silent! 
. . . st keep firm the hinges of my life 
...en,—& then! I hope that I may die— 
. . .—, hush! I have no sister. Once, my friend, 
... a dream of something that was called so: 
... Tam wiser; yet sometimes I feel 
As if the red & fiery-girdled earth 
Crumbled beneath me, & my giddy soul 
Was tossed from depth to depth of roaring sea 
Thro’ dim & dizzy night. Alas, alas! 
I do not think that I shall ever die. 
Help [to] me to go,—I cannot stay here longer,— 
Lend me your hand,—I would go forth & live. 


CAST-.: 
Alas! what shall be done? 


A.: 
So; come, & thanks: 
I feel the air blow on me—that is well. 
(exeunt) 
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SWINBURNE VINDICATED 


By Georges Lafourcade 


THE views expressed on the occasion of the first centenary of 
Swinburne’s birth in 1937 have been interesting and significant 
and seem to indicate a modification in the standpoint of criticism. 
In fact these new tendencies, if confirmed and developed, would 
be towards a complete vindication of Swinburne’s poetry on the 
two main issues as to which contention has been rife and which 
must be victoriously settled if Swinburne is ever to establish his 
reputation as a poet of the first rank. For it is no use attempting 
vindication on side-issues, important as these may appear. No one 
for example has ever seriously contested Swinburne’s sense of rhythm 
and unparalleled prosodic dexterity; these, however, do not quite 
suffice for a major lyrical poet. Again it would be possible to defend 
his claims as one of the greatest nature-poets of the world, the 
authenticity of his inspiration and experiences being here readily 
conceded. But here too it would seem that it is not enough to write 
great nature poetry to be ranked with the highest, as the example 
of many modern poets, including W. H. Davies and Robert Frost, is 
apt to prove. Besides it is obvious that Swinburne’s two great poetic 
challenges are Poems and Ballads and Songs before Sunrise; that his 
claim to have written imperishable verse rests on these two principal 
inspirations—erotic and political. If they are admitted, his fame is 
securely established. If they are definitely rejected, it will be futile 
to point out that he was a great critic, or a competent dramatist, 
or a consummate artist; only fragments of his reputation could thus 
be rescued; the two issues must be squarely met. 

As regards his erotic inspiration Swinburne has much less suffered 
from the charge of immorality than from the reproach of insin- 
cerity. The one was very early exchanged for the other. The truth 
is that he was a victim of the English spirit of compromise. Here 
was admirable poetry of obvious immorality. ‘“‘A rare trick,” as 
Arnold Bennett puts it, “for a supreme genius to play on the country 
of his birth, enshrining in the topmost heights of its literature a 
lovely poem [Anactoria] that cannot be discussed.” But the rare trick 
was answered by a still rarer trick. It was decreed by a consensus 
of critical opinion that Swinburne did not know what he was talking 
about, that he could not understand what love, still less vice really 
was, that he was like a schoolboy crying “I will be naughty” 
(Buchanan), a naughty schoolboy whose experience was all bor- 
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rowed at second hand from Lempriére (Morley). What a relief! One 
could, if not discuss, at least read the lovely poems whose evil was 
but intellectual. If Swinburne had wanted to challenge public 
opinion and confront it with an insoluble dilemma it must be con- 
fessed that he had met with more than his peers in the reviewers 
of his country. However, this attitude which was held by scores of 
critics and hundreds of readers must be denounced because it reacts 
unfavourably on our appreciation of the poetry itself. We cannot 
attach the same importance, we cannot give the same degree of 
belief to a poem which is admittedly a mere intellectual exercise, 
if not a mystification, as we do to, say, Episychidion or Spenser’s 
Efithalamium. \t seers that criticism is now coming round to this 
point of view. The Times Literary Supplement admits that the love- 
poems “represent a very real side of the poet’s abnormal tempera- 
ment, with its abnormal stimulations.” E. K. Brown remarks with 
still greater acumen that “Swinburne was the first poet to sing one 
perverted form of love, but was not by this peculiarity incapacitated 
from singing other forms with a power not inferior to that of the 
great love-poets of the age.”’ But it is M. Jaloux who, for the first 
time, knocks the nail absolutely on the head. “Les vrais sensuels 
sont ceux que la sensualité normale ne satisfait pas enti¢rement. 
. . . Le sadisme a toujours été la pente secréte des instincts de 
Swinburne. C’est un sentiment de primitif et non, comme on le 
croit, de décadent; les décadents n’ont plus de sentiment du tout. 
... Cela serait d’ailleurs sans intérét a savoir si l’ceuvre géniale 
de Swinburne n’était la preuve qu’un poéete peut sublimer les 
passions les plus furieuses, et, en les généralisant par le lyrisme leur 
donner une forme si pure que leur trouble origine y devient 
invisible.” For by thus demonstrating, as M. Praz and myself have 
tried to do, the reality and intensity of Swinburne’s sexual life, it 
is not only the sincerity of his inspiration which is to a large degree 
vindicated, it is also the admirable resources of his art which are, 
in the process of “sublimation,” thus rendered apparent. Let us take 
this short speech from Chastelard, to me the most beautiful and 
moving lines he ever wrote: 

Now I am thinking, if you know it not, 

How I might kill you, kiss your breath clean out, 

And take your soul to bring mine through to God 

That our two souls might close and be one twain 

Or a twain one, and God himself want skill 

To set us cither severally apart. 

O, you must overlive me many years, 


And many years my soul be in waste hell ; 
But when sometime God can no more refrain 
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To lay death like a kiss across your lips, 

And great lords bear you clothed with funeral things, 
And your crown girded over deadly brows, 

Then after all your happy reach of life 

For pity you shall touch me with your eyes, 
Remembering love was fellow with my flesh 

Here in sweet earth, and make me well of love 

And heal my many years with piteousness. 


Here the “sublimation” is complete; the infliction of pain as a 
necessary part of the process of sexual love is subdued by the idea 
of instant death and the prospect of compensation for this suffering 
in the reunion of the lovers in the life to come. But the desire to 
receive pain from the hands of the loved one is far more conspicuous 
in the following passage: 


Look, my love 
Would kill me if my body were past hurt 
Of any man’s hand; and to die thereof, 
I say, is sweeter than all sorts of life. 
I would not have her love me now, for then 
I should die meanlier sometime. I am safe, 
Sure of her face, my life’s end in her sight, 
My blood shed out about her feet—by God, 
My heart feels drunken when I think of it. 
See you, she will not rid herself of me, 
Not though she slay me: her sweet lips and life 
Will smell of my spilt blood. 


We have but to come down another step along the ladder of suc- 
cessive sublimations to find the famous tour de force of Anactoria, in 
which pain is explicitly substituted for the more general notion of 
death or suicide : 


I would find grievous ways to have thee slain, 
Intense device, and superflux of pain; 
Vex thee with amorous agonies, and shake 
Life at thy lips, and leave it there to ache; 
Strain out thy soul with pangs too soft to kill, 
Intolerable interludes, and infinite ill; 
Relapse and reluctation of the breath 
Dumb tunes and shuddering semitones of death. 


Can we now go still further down and reach the nether rung from 
which the poet’s lyrical ascension started? I believe we can and 
select the following two brief lines from Chastelard: 


’Tis just boy’s madness; a soft stripe or two 
Would do to scourge the fault in his French blood. 
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It would be just as easy to follow the contrary process; to rise from 
such lines as: 

I have bled for your sake some twenty times a month, 

Some twenty drops each time; are these no services? 


in Laugh and Lie Down, to 


Lo, here she comes, 
For the blood leaps and catches at my face; 
There go her feet and tread upon my heart; 
Now shall I see what way I am to die 


in Chastelard, and finally reach a stage of far more advanced sub- 
limation in Laus Veneris : 


Her little chambers drip with flower-like red, 

Her girdles and the chaplets of her head, 
Her armlets and her ankles; with her feet 

She tramples all that winepress of the dead 


while The Oblation is the highest form of perfection which the process 
can reach. 

The days of the chivalrous devotion of a knight like Chastelard 
(Bayard’s nephew) to his Queen are far from us and may well seem 
quixotic if not idiotic; the mediaeval conception of Venus as a 
goddess of sin and everlasting destruction may well be difficult for 
us to embrace or recapture; but the poet strains every fibre of his 
imagination and sensibility; nay, he uses to advantage every coil 
of his secret nature, every alleged abnormality, turns his very 
impotence to strength, and makes of the complex miseries of our 
flesh a means to explore the past and revive the moods and ideals 
of a dead age. Such is Swinburne’s vindication, and those who have 
helped to bring it about can well afford to hear well-meaning critics 
deplore that “‘criticism is now stuck in the worst part of the bog,” 
or, like M. Gabriel Marcel, complain that “les particularités sexuelles 
ne contribuent en rien a éclairer les chefs d’ceuvre incontestés de 
Swinburne.” It is those who hold that Swinburne’s life is barren, 
childish and should be ignored, while his work is tumultuous, varied 
and artificially impassioned, who are really making an ignoble, or 
at any rate an unfair use of biography. Swinburne of course was 
no Don Juan and it is well known that he did not fight at Montana 
or Aspromonte. But to show how he turned to account the strange 
though genuine material which lay at his disposal is to vindicate 
both the man and the artist. He wrote to W. M. Rossetti that “in 
Shelley’s case as in the case of any man not ignoble, the purest 
barest truth is best and safest for him as for us.” Some critics at 
least are resolved to treat Swinburne as “a man not ignoble.”’ 

As regards his political poems he is charged less with insincerity 
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than with lack of intellectual power, or even common sense, in matters 
where intelligence and mental balance are essential. He defended 
principles which no man, or but few men, held; he confused issues 
and mistook abstractions for realities; he was far behind his time; 
his verse had no influence, no public, and utterly failed to fulfil the 
mission set by Mazzini to “rouse the sleeping, compel thought to 
embody itself into action.” In brief he mistook sunset for sunrise and 
addressed the world of 1869 in the language of 1848 or 1789. 

This is not to be denied; I am not going to defend the Songs as 
a miracle of opportunity. With the proviso that Swinburne’s views 
were shared by Mazzini and a small body of partisans, it must be 
admitted that the book had little relation to the facts which it pur- 
ported to describe or amplify; hence its lack of substance, its un- 
reality. But Swinburne was perhaps in advance of his time as well 
as behind it. At any rate I would plead that his political poetry is 
now entitled to more attention and sympathy on the part of the 
general public, inasmuch as we have, for good or evil, witnessed 
during the past few years a return to this uncompromising and 
rampant ideology of which Swinburne’s poems are full. A newspaper 
of the Left was wondering in one of its leaders ‘“‘what sort of poems, 
littered with jewelled fierce phrases, would the Swinburne of full 
vigour have written if he had been able to look at the Fascist con- 
spiracies and totalitarian fetters which are seen in the Europe of 
to-day!’? Doubtless, but he would have assailed the totalitarian 
ideologies in terms of his own Mazzinian ideology. In fact, it would 
be possible to compile from his great revolutionary book a volume 
of selections suitable for militants of many countries—Spain or 
Russia—Italy or Germany. The idea of service to a high or forlorn 
cause has never been more eloquently preached : 


Are ye not weary and faint not by the way, 
Seeing night by night devoured of day by day, 
Seeing hour by hour consumed in sleepless fire? 
Sleepless: and ye too, when shall ye too sleep? 
We are weary in heart and head, in hands and feet, 
And surely more than all things sleep were sweet, 
Than all things save the inexorable desire 
Which whoso knoweth shall neither faint nor weep. 


The contemporaries thought that this devotion to an abstract ideal 
of government was madness; that none but a small band of intel- 
lectuals and fanatics could feel ready to sacrifice so much to a mere 
name, a wild impracticable scheme, as the petering out of Mazzini’s 
republican attempts or of the French Commune all too plainly 
showed. But who now would dare to say the same? 
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In a letter to the Manchester Guardian* a correspondent emphasizes 
the value of Swinburne’s poems as “propaganda” and speaks of the 
“magic” of The Pilgrim, A Marching Song, The Song of the Standard. 
“During the war,” he adds, “I found many audiences deeply moved 
by these, and I shall never forget the experience of reading A Watch 
in the Night to a group of Welsh miners in a cottage on Christmas 
Eve, 1917, when their passionate responses nearly broke me down. 
I have never been able to believe in the insincerity of a poet who 
could so move people.” It is quite true that Swinburne’s stanzas 
have an infectious rhythmical quality which could endow them with 
a wide appeal. He sang ‘“‘to robustious ballad tunes,” not only 
“decadent emotions,” as Chesterton said, but also feelings and 
principles which are capable of wide reverberations. Against his 
popularity there is his archaic diction, his intricacies of thought. 
But his verse has a galvanizing influence, not sufficiently recognized 
hitherto, which should recommend him to the leaders of our 
totalitarian States. 

Yet his poetry would have to be severely expurgated. For he hated 
spiritual compulsion and mental servility, and would not approve 
of any but freely consented devotion. He believed in “the soul’s 
light overhead’’; he had 


eyesight to see 
When to be not is better than to be... 


he had faith in the power of free thought which to him was the only 
possible condition of life: 


The woundless and invisible thought that goes 
Free throughout time as North or South wind blows, 
Far throughout space as East or West sea flows, 

And all dark things before it are made bright. 


Thy thought, thy word, O soul republican, 

O spirit of life, O God whose name is man 

What sea of sorrows but thy sight shall span? 
Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 


This is why the artists, intellectuals, democrats of the world should 
now, more than ever, lend an ear to his clarion-calls and salute him 
as one of the spiritual forces in the modern world. 


* April 7, 1937. 
¢ The following stanza was found posthumously among the poet’s papers bought by 
Mr. T. J. Wise and I think unpublished to this day: 
What is thought that is not free? 
’Tis a lie that runs on grooves 
And by x + nothing proves 
That two and one is one not three. 


FF 
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THE BLACK CAP 


By Donald Cowie 


ONLY a fool would lie awake at three o’clock in the morning to 
worry about the loss of such a foolish thing as Jackie’s school cap, 
that some other boys had thrown into the park lake the previous 
afternoon, but Mr. Butters knew that he was a fool. Certainly he 
had done his best at the time to assure Hilda of the petty nature 
of the catastrophe, and it had been she who had magnified it then; 
but already he could see, as he always could see when left to himself, 
that his wife had been right. Three and six for a new cap at Dum- 
berton’s to-morrow meant three and six taken from the money for 
the gas, and if the gas weren’t paid to-morrow, well, it had been 
cut off before, and they had certainly agreed that that must never 
happen again. 

Then thought was banished by a thin cry from the cot at the 
other side of the room that made it necessary for him to twist 
round and see the time on his dangling watch. “Hilda, Hilda,” he 
whispered urgently to the covered figure at his side; and when his 
wife suddenly heaved a dark head from crumpled clothes, he con- 
tinued in a gentle voice: “All right, dear, it’s only baby’s feeding- 
time.” 

He raised himself high on the pillow like this not because he was 
interested in the proceedings, but because he did not want Hilda to 
fee] that she was alone at her job. She hadn’t spoken; had only 
slipped from the bed and donned her jacket and her slippers; now 
she was bending over the cot and attending to the child. Mr. Butters 
recognized the familiar, acrid odour. And now she had returned to 
the bed with the child in her arms, and had produced one of her 
heavy breasts. The child’s cry was suddenly stilled by discovery, 
and a silence followed that Mr. Butters feared. 

He felt that Hilda also realized this, for she soon took advantage 
of the silence, speaking softly, without raising her eyes from the 
baby’s puckered, heaving face. “I must say, Henry, I can’t help 
thinking about that cap. You ought to have gone out last night, 
you did, when I told you about it. Anybody would think you was 
scared to go and look for it. And that, Henry Butters, is your ever- 
lasting trouble. A woman can’t do nothing without she has a man’s 
firm hand to help her. That’s what poor, dear mother used to say. 
‘Your Henry simply hasn’t got it in him, Hilda.” I didn’t take much 
notice of her at the time, young fool that I was, but now I can see 
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that she was right. O for heaven’s sake don’t lie there trying to look 
like a blessed martyr! Open your mouth, can’t you!” The words 
came softly from Mrs. Butters as she held the gently shaking infant 
to her breast, but to Mr. Butters they sounded as a great wind in 
the night. “I—I,”’ he stuttered, and he struggled with the perspira- 
tion that he had never learnt to recognize as his temper. “I—I.. . 
But look here, dearie, that’s not fair. No, it isn’t really. I ask you, 
did I lose the blooming cap?” He asked her! she flashed scornfully 
with her eyes, but if she hadn’t replied, ‘““There’s no need for 
swearing, Henry Butters,”’ he might not have got so wild. ‘‘No need 
for swearing,” he echoed in a strained, almost falsetto voice, far 
removed from his usual quiet tenor. ‘““Why, I tell you, Hilda, the 
whole business’s that silly it’s enough to make a saint swear. 
Don’t say another word about it, or I won’t answer for the 
consequaintances.”’ 

He never had been able to get that word right, but the very 
mistake increased his resolution now, and he actually swung himself 
round under the bedclothes, drew them tightly over his head, and 
lay with his face to the wall, his backside to the other occupant of 
the bed, while he forced his breath out furiously between his teeth. 
He heard her say, “‘Well, I never, hoity-toity,” or words like that, 
but noticed that they had an unconvincing ring. He felt desperately 
that at last he might be getting some peace. All he had to do now 
was lie here and think about nothing, absolutely nothing at all, 
with his mind a complete blank, and then he’d be fast asleep in 
next to no time. As if he’d been responsible for the losing of that 
cap! But he could see now exactly how it had happened: boys 
creeping up behind Jackie, the unhappy pale-faced youngster, 
whipping the cap from his head, and casting it across the uneasy 
waters, so that it fell forlornly among the ducks and the drakes, or 
the pointing reeds. 

There was something in that. Supposing the cap had fallen among 
those reeds. It was possible. And, in that case, it might still be there. 
. . . Funny, he could almost see it, a small, black blob, impaled 
upon a high, waving point, or jammed curiously between two high, 
waving points. Fortunately the lake was not deep, and it should be 
possible to wade through the reeds. Now, if only he had taken 
Hilda’s advice, and had gone out last night quickly, he might have 
rescued that cap. Would it be too late now? 

Mr. Butters looked cautiously at his wife. Baby had been returned 
to the cot, and Mrs. Butters appeared to be fast asleep. He 
insinuated one short, thick leg into the clothes where they were 
tucked under the mattress, then the other leg, and pushed gently 
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until both were free. Next he moved his body to the edge of the 
bed, and with a quick movement was standing on the cold linoleum 
between the rugs. He put on his socks, shoes, and trousers, but 
retained his pyjama jacket; he would take his coat from downstairs. 
But he mustn’t make any noise to waken Hilda, who appeared to 
be sleeping very soundly. She had a wonderful capacity for sleep. 
Oh, well, she would be able to sleep in peace and awake to a pleasant 
surprise. Now he was downstairs and putting on his coat. The front 
door was quietly opened and shut. He was free. 

At first it was rather surprising to find that the street lamps were 
still alight, although the sky was not exactly dark; and it was 
disconcerting to discover that the air was so keen. He should have 
put on his thick jacket under this threadbare overcoat. But if he 
stepped it out quickly he would get used to that. His footsteps 
echoed loudly as he walked up the deserted road towards the dark 
mass of the park. Something must be the matter with his shoes; 
but no, it was just the utter absence of any kind of noise. He had 
never thought that the road could be so quiet, and he was not sure 
that he had ever known such a queer quietness before, nor that he 
cared for it. Like what it would be on the moon in one of those 
yarns by H. G. Wells, that was it; and a man felt almost out of 
place in his own street. He certainly was very tired, much more so 
than he had been in bed. And, as the gaunt park railings confronted 
him now, he wondered if he should go any farther. 

But Mr. Butters had travelled so far, and when you did that, 
well, there wasn’t much sense in turning back. The gates were 
locked, of course, but they could be climbed; and now Mr. Butters 
actually remembered how he had kept that Pimlico girl late in 
Battersea Park years ago, and how they had got over the railings. 
Fancy remembering that! He had told her to jump, and so she 
had, but somehow he simply hadn’t had the nerve to take her 
fairly in his arms, and she had fallen to the ground and badly 
grazed her leg. First time he had seen a woman with her clothes 
up like that, and hadn’t it given him a shock! Well, all he had to 
do now was get the other leg across those spikes, and then jump for it. 
Zipp! Crash ! 

Mr. Butters hadn’t fallen, but he had made a clumsy landing 
on the gravel path, and his coat had torn on one of the vicious spikes. 
Yes, his coat, and it wouldn’t be the same again. But he was over, 
and even that made him feel quite good, as if he had done something 
at last. He was well on his way now. That cloud of mist over there, 
beyond the tall trees, must be the lake. He would take a short cut 
straight through the trees and across the grass. As he walked among 
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the black trunks of the pines he was rather startled at the noise 
they made up there, as if they were a lot of old men, lolling lankily 
together, talking in sibilant whispers. And the ground underfoot 
was soft and springy with pine needles that made you feel quite 
good. Then Mr. Butters entered the haylike grass, and soon he was 
soaked above the ankles, as if it had been raining. Well, fancy now, 
so that was dew! Who’d have thought it would be so thick and wet? 
In the garden it was never any more than a sparkle that had dis- 
appeared by breakfast, but here it was worse than rain. His shoes 
would suffer after this, but, oh well, since he had come so far he 
might as well go through with it. 

Now the lake as he approached its smooth green margin was a 
cauldron of white smoke, but Mr. Butters walked with his eyes so 
intently upon the lush ground that he didn’t notice how the smoke 
was getting whiter and whiter every minute, and was darting in this 
way and that, as if anxious to be gone before the great fireball 
under the house-edged horizon yonder arose and extended its 
consuming glare. Only when his clumsy approach disturbed the 
sleeping mallards, that ascended with a great sound like prehistoric 
creatures, did Mr. Butters spare a moment in contemplation of 
the curious scene, and then he was still too intent upon his quest to 
allow his eyes their fill. He walked slowly but intently round the 
green verge, with rushes, reeds and rushes, beating in his brain; 
until at last the long evoked vision was reality, and there was 
Jackie’s cap like a small piece of a black and foreign substance 
among all the awakening beauty. It was not so far out, only about 
thirty feet, and Mr. Butters did not hesitate to remove his shoes 
and socks, roll up his trousers carefully, and enter the shallow water. 
It was cold, piercingly so, but he did not notice; he moved slowly 
and inexorably forward, stout white legs pushing water and vegeta- 
tion callously aside, and soft feet treading down the sharpnesses and 
hard obstructions on the lake’s bed without any conscious pain or 
difficulty. Now he had reached the cap. Without pausing he bent 
and picked it up. It was hardly wet. He stuffed it in his coat pocket, 
and retraced his way to the shore, where he sat down, and, with a 
handkerchief, dried his feet before replacing his socks and shoes. 
The job was done. 

It was upon this realization that Mr. Butters leant back, properly 
opened his eyes, and for the first time discovered the full beauty of 
the rising morning. Now great streaks of light turned the lake vapour 
into a dazzling film of various-coloured foam. Everywhere the sky 
was lighter, as if relieved from a penance. The transfiguration was 
unutterably silent; and it was only when his eyes could bear no 
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more that Mr. Butters heard the single note of the bird above his 
head. The bird sang clearly and strongly, with a note that was the 
clearest Mr. Butters had heard outside a real flute. The single note 
of music filled the vast empyrean like an ocean zephyr, so that Mr. 
Butters must listen and listen, only dreading the inevitable end of 
the joy, which came when other birds seemed to emerge with a 
sleepy chorus, that gathered strength rapidly. Soon the air was 
vibrant with whistlings and chirrupings. Mr. Butters feared to trust 
his ears. Nor were his eyes entirely reliable, for the lake was now 
a vast expanse of steaming but radiant glass, upon which the many 
mallards congregated like peppercorns upon a plate. But he could 
trust the evidence of his backside, which told him that the ground 
underneath was still perilously damp, and with a sigh Mr. Butters 
struggled to his feet and turned a moist back on beauty. 

Yet as he walked away across the drenching grass Mr. Butters 
felt exceedingly satisfied with himself—he patted the damp lump 
in his coat pocket—and he had a sensation of real physical exhilara- 
tion. He had felt like this before, but that must have been a lifetime 
ago, probably when he was a boy. The feeling made him want to 
dance along this dewy path, and shout out strange words, and fling 
his arms about like a bird. What if he did allow his feelings to master 
him in this way? No one could see. So Mr. Butters broke into a 
stately little trot, and found his voice to be perfectly adequate to 
the occasion. “With a hey, ho, and a hey nonny no,” he sang in 
vague remembrance of something he had heard over the radio; and 
he flapped his short arms about until they hurt at the sockets. It was 
most remarkable, but it did make him feel really happy for the 
first time for weeks. So why should he worry? 

At length it was apparent that he should return to wife and home, 
but the prospect was not so dreadful as it might have been. He had 
the cap in his pocket. Thus Mr. Butters walked briskly through the 
chattering trees again, and lithely scaled the high iron gates, this 
time without any inconvenience. Then he entered his road. It was 
still silent and asleep. But what was that at the end, just by the house? 
It looked like a small crowd of people. What could have happened? 

Mr. Butters could not think what might have happened, and he 
broke into a clumsy jog-trot. The joy drained swiftly from his heart. 
Outside the house were people, Mr. Birchenough, a policeman, 
Albert, Jackie, and Sue—and, thank goodness, Hilda! He had feared 
something worse. They were all looking towards him, all waiting. 
Hilda advanced from the others, and her voice was shrill: “Oh, 
Henry, you wicked man, whatever have you been doing? Tell me 
at once! Wherever have you been?”’ 
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Mr. Butters could not believe that this was true. He felt a little 
flattered. He made haste to explain. But Hilda did not seem to 
believe him. “‘Well, where is it?’’ she demanded. 

Mr. Butters smiled broadly. He made a great show of fumbling 
in his coat pocket. He pulled out the cap, and held it up triumphantly 
before their eyes. Then he blinked, and he shuddered. Something 
had gone wrong, terribly wrong. 

He was holding, all twisted round and tied in a knot, the remnant 
of a black silk stocking ! 


NicuT STAIR—KIRKSTALL 
Wood engraving by JoHN F, GREENWOOD 
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THE THEATRE 


A MipsumMER Nicut’s Dream. By William Shakespeare. Old Vic. 

Room Service. By John Murray and Allen Boretz. Strand. 

Memsers Onty. Music by Geoffrey Wright. Book by Robert MacDermot, 
John Adrian Ross and Nicholas Phipps. Gate Theatre Studio. 


“THE style of this production,” says Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s note to the 
latest Midsummer Night’s Dream, ‘‘is early Victorian. ... The difficult marriage 
between modern stage and classical play is still further complicated by 
Mendelssohn’s music—a classic in its own right—but inescapably early 
Victorian, redolent of crimson and gold opera houses, of operatic fairies 
in white muslin flying through groves of emerald canvas.” .. . “Still 
further complicated by Mendelssohn’s music’’—in fact the idea of the 
production is, by using the music and thereby, according to Mr. Guthrie, 
introducing an early Victorian atmosphere, to make a difficult marriage 
impossible. Nobody, I presume, insisted that Mr. Guthrie should wear him- 
self out in the endeavour to effect a consummation. But there it is; producers 
cannot resist a display of virtuosity; and so we have to have a modern- 
dress Hamlet, an early Victorian Midsummer Night’s Dream, Restoration and 
eighteenth-century comedy all dances and ditties. It seems to have escaped 
the notice of those in control of the stage that the important things in the 
theatre are (a) the play and (6) the acting. The plays we have; the acting 
surely should not be impossible to find. Again and again one sees remark- 
able performances in small parts or unfashionable plays; the next time the 
actor appears he has learnt better than to act; and one can only assume 
that the producer has had him seen to. The success with the public of 
broadcast plays might, one would think, indicate the elementary fact that 
the human voice by itself is not without value in the theatre. But no: classical 
plays are swamped by “production,’’ by scenery, dresses, lighting. The 
public must not be embarrassed by feeling that it has come to see a “‘good”’ 
play; as for verse, that will never do. This production of the Dream had 
charming scenery and some agreeable costumes. But the greater part of it 
might just as well have been written in prose. A lesser but still considerable 
part might just as well not have been written at all, for from the seventh 
row of the stalls it was inaudible. The poetic feeling of the play was rigorously 
suppressed. All the passages in the wood between Hermia, Helena, Lysander, 
and Demetrius were given as in a French farce adapted for the English 
stage. Bottom’s return to the mortal world was emptied of imagination. 
The good features were the Oberon of Mr. Robert Helpmann, whose 
gestures were exquisite and whose delivery of his lines, in this case 
unmistakably poetry, was audible and pleasing; a pretty Titania by Miss 
Vivien Leigh; and an endearing study of bewildered anxiety to help by 
Mr. Alexander Knox as Snout. Mr. Ralph Richardson is a good comedian 
but he misses the generous and subtle comedy of Bottom; he was best when 
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“translated,’’ and whoever designed the ass’s head deserves a cheer. Miss 
Agnes Lauchlan gave a competent Edith Evansish performance of Helena. 
But the dominant impression was that this was not Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare we have presented as a cross between farce and pantomime; 
when it comes to farce, despite what one hears about practice making perfect, 
the tempo is that of tragedy. That, at any rate, was the fate of a goodish 
little piece from America, You Can’t Take It With You, by Messrs. George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, presented at the St. James’s. Capable perfor- 
mances by Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Mr. Charles Pack, and Mr. A. P. Kaye 
could not save this burlesque family group, with its coarsened echoes of 
Tchehov, from disaster, and it was withdrawn after a week or two. But 
even with the miscasting and mis-acting which for the most part it suffered, 
enough of the play came across to show how funny it could have been. 
The speed of cinema dialogue, if nothing else, ought to have taught us how 
to do farce of this kind. Another American farcical comedy, Room Service, 
has been luckier in a cast which I take to be largely American. There was 
no mistake about the timing here. This story of a penniless theatrical com- 
pany, determined to stick to its hotel rooms till a backer has been found 
and the usual masterpiece has been staged, was rattled off without a 
breathing-space from start to finish. The piece has no characters to speak 
of, but it has fair burlesque situations, some good wise-cracks, and the 
interest of being played, as farce should be played, by Messrs. Hartley Power, 
William Swetland, Faker Englund, James W. Corner and J. C. Bland. 

At revue the English were for a time successful, and would have been 
more so had they been allowed a greater freedom of speech; America in- 
dulges in political satire, for instance, which would never be tolerated here, 
though the material is ready enough. Signs just now that the form may 
revive are encouraging; if all revues were as amusing as Members Only 
it would never have declined. 

The Gate Theatre Studio has two advantages when giving its annual 
revue. In the first place the stage censorship does not operate. In the second, 
the auditorium is so tiny that there is no need to underline the dialogue; 
points which would be lost in the cavern of an ordinary theatre are trium- 
phantly effective here, and there really is possible a kind of intimacy, 
essential to revue, between audience and actors. A successful revue must 
have edge, brevity, and wit. Members Only had all three. The first part 
opened slowly, but after the interval the evening flashed by, and for once 
there seemed to be too many first-rate things for all to be catalogued. 
Mr. Richard Haydn’s fish-impersonator and Miss Hermione Gingold’s 
snake-charmer stand out as brilliant single turns; but then these two 
players were always brilliant. Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s compére and Mr. 
Reginald Beckwith’s male strip-teaser should be in the catalogue; so should 
Mr. Billy Milton’s film-star, Mr. Nicholas Phipps’s shooting colonel, Miss 
Nadine March’s Kensington girl. One came away more than ever convinced 
that most of the talent on the stage to-day is to be found in the experimental 
and the unfashionable theatres. 

Ditys POWELL 
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ART 


BuruincTon Housr. Seventeenth-Century Art in Europe. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Sava Botzaris. 


IN view of Mr. Philip Hendy’s illuminating article on seventeenth-century 
painting in last month’s issue of The London Mercury it would be superfluous 
for me to say much here about the collective character of the present 
exhibition at Burlington House. There is, however, one point of a general 
nature which I should like just to mention before passing on to discussion 
of individual paintings. 

Broadly speaking, the pictures in this exhibition are, of course, executed 
in that realistic “Venetian technique” to which Mr. Hendy referred last 
month. They exemplify a sophisticated, “‘painterly”’ vision of nature where 
“form, colour, and light are inseparable.’’ But there are a few paintings 
here, mostly in the first room, which are what you might call pre-Venetian 
in their technique. They show us ladies and gentlemen in elaborate early 
Stuart costume. Their treatment is frankly decorative. They are linear 
rather than painterly; chiaroscuro in the naturalistic sense is non-existent. 
In short, their conventional idiom is far removed indeed from that mature 
realism which is characteristic of the period as a whole. 

Now when we have left the first room—and this is the point I am trying 
to make—when we have passed on to more typically seventeenth-century 
art, then a strange thing happens. Mixed with our enjoyment of the far 
more expert and comprehensive later paintings there is a curious sensation 
of disappointment, almost of anti-climax. If we have any taste for the more 
stylized work at all, I think we are bound to feel that though later artists 
added much to their art they only did so at a terrible cost to its more 
intrinsic, abstract qualities. In their efforts to capture nature’s outward 
cohesion—the object revealing itself through colour and steeped in its proper 
ambience of light—they tended (all but the greatest) to forget that inner, 
architectural cohesion of the work itself which is implicit in the word 
“design.” The temptations of a purely naturalistic technique proved too 
strong for them. Realism became a Frankenstein’s monster which escaped 
their control. Furnished for the first time with an instrument capable of 
rendering the whole visible world, the impulse to observe and perpetuate 
what they saw outweighed, even to the point of eliminating, the need to 
organize their observations. 

I take it that this or something like it is the explanation of the vague 
feeling of disappointment that many of us—particularly those who are 
familiar with contemporary practice—may very well experience at our first 
encounter with this exhibition. Later, of course, we get acclimatized. We 
cease to hanker so much after the things which we think important nowa- 
days, but which the bulk of seventeenth-century artists simply don’t provide. 

How are the great names represented? Rubens scarcely so well as in the. 
National Gallery, though his large equestrian portrait of the Duke of - 


Buckingham (51) is certainly a masterpiece of its kind. Rembrandt appears 
at his best in the familiar Flora (129), in An Old Man Seated in Thought (125), 
and in a fine late portrait of himself (122). Of the three examples by 
Velasquez The Water-Carrier of Seville is typical of his hyper-realistic early 
manner. The picture of Pareja will interest many for its subject’s sake, but 
the connoisseur will surely look longest at the perfect example of his mature 
portraiture from the Duke of Wellington’s collection (220). The solitary 
Vermeer (253), as one might expect, is supreme among the Dutch genre 
paintings. Poussin, though variously represented, has nothing to touch his 
Entombment, which one remembers with so much pleasure from the French 
exhibition. Finally, Greco’s Adoration triumphs over a quite unsuitable frame 
and superbly reconciles Baroque realism with those qualities of ensemble 
which we have already noted in the early paintings in the first room. 

But it is to be presumed that visitors to the exhibition will automatically 
make it their business to see the masters’ pictures, and some mention of 
one or two works by lesser-known artists which might otherwise be over- 
looked may be more useful. First, then, comes The Saltonstall Family (22), 
as good in its surface pattern as anything at Burlington House. (But, indeed, 
many of the pictures in the first room are noteworthy in this respect.) And 
next, Mytens’s portrait of the Duke of Hamilton (75) in the big gallery, out- 
standing for its colour. Gheeraedts’ charming portrait of Mrs. Layton (1014), 
exiled among the furniture, should not be missed, nor should the decorative 
Lorenzo Sala (283) which has been skied in the Italian room. Here, also, is 
Salvator Rosa’s Portrait of La Ricciardi as a Sibyl (301), surely an impressive 
performance. The old Dutchmen are always delightful, of course, and of 
them there is fortunately a considerable collection. 

* * * 


The work of Mr. Sava Botzaris is already well known to readers of The 
London Mercury, since reproductions of his portrait drawings have appeared 
with some regularity in its pages. They will therefore need no urging to pay 
a visit to the Leicester Galleries where a show of his brilliantly characterized 
sculptures and drawings of celebrities is now being held. 

A word about this artist’s technical method may be of interest here. A 
straightforward realistic portrait on a small scale is first done from the 
sitter, and then set aside for a period until the formula best suited to express 
his particular personality suggests itself to the artist. This period of gestation 
may last for several months. The portrait is eventually modelled life-size, 
without—I believe I am right in saying—further reference to the subject. 
Thus, while ‘‘Sava’s’’ psychological objective is at the opposite pole to most 
other reputable modern sculptors’ “plastic”? aims, his method is similar. 
In both cases certain natural elements are more or less deliberately ab- 
stracted in order that, when re-stated, they may emerge with the utmost 
possible intensity, free of all extraneous matter. Obviously the one goal is 
as legitimate as the other, though the distinctiveness of Mr. Botzaris’s 
attitude makes his work extremely refreshing. 


H. R. WAcKRILL 
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MUSIC—MAURICE RAVEL 


WITH the death of Maurice Ravel at the age of sixty-five there disappears 
from the musical world one of its most prodigiously talented but fundamen- 
tally disappointing figures. He seemed to spring fully armed with every 
technical equipment into the musical world of the late nineties : and although 
he was never awarded the Grand Prix de Rome, even his most hostile 
critics admitted the brilliance of his gifts. He won for himself the name of 
revolutionary in his early days by the ingenuity and piquancy with which 
he ornamented the surface of his music: but the actual texture of all that 
he has written, even his most apparently daring compositions, is absolutely 
conventional and indeed often platitudinous. In direct contrast to Debussy, 
Ravel was a born flatterer of the ear, and of the ear alone: and this 
characteristic, combined with his amazing technical genius, won for him 
a position amongst musicians quite out of proportion to his real merit. 
Debussy was a multisensuous poet, evoking moods and scenes which 
appeal to the poetic and visual, as well as the purely musical faculties. He 
was an explorer and dreamer, where Ravel was content to embroider and 
to reason: only a complete misapprehension of both of their gifts could 
allow a moment’s hesitation as to their comparative greatness. Unlike the 
majority of French composers, Ravel was profoundly—not perhaps super- 
ficially—sensual, and like all sensualists he carried to his music an air of 
fatigue and disillusion. Each of his compositions might bear the title Le 
Jardin d’ Epicure and the similarity which, despite external differences, exists 
between all his works, is less the mark of a strong personality than of the 
equalizing effect of a profound cynicism. 

He might stand with Anatole France as a typical example of a certain 
stage in French cultural history, the age which in England would roughly 
be called the Edwardian and be represented in music by Sir Edward Elgar, 
in paintings by Sargent. Too intellectually alive to bear the label of the 
thorough-going Decadents, both Anatole France and Ravel were neverthe- 
less influenced by the intense subjectivism of the Decadent school. The clarity 
and brilliance of their intellectual gifts, combined with this legacy, made 
them complete cynics and, as cynics, fundamentally sterile. Long before 
the fashion for pastiche had arisen, Ravel was quietly and brilliantly serving 
up rechauffées of other men’s music. Pavanes, minuets, forlanes, and valses: 
Borodin, Chabrier, Couperin, Rameau: the Spanish, the gipsy, Greek, 
Hebrew, Madagascan—how much of Ravel’s work cannot be classed under 
one of these headings? Anatole France had turned to the Middle Ages of 
the Légende Dorée not, like Victor Hugo, in search of new vessels into which 
to serve his inspiration, but in search of inspiration itself: and Ravel did 
the same. Berlioz turned to Germany or England, but his Faust and his 
Romeo are his own and France’s: the Habafieras, Kaddisch, and Tziganes 
of Ravel are local dishes soused in béchamel, cream, and mushrooms until 
they lose their own wild flavour and became bastard Parisian. As an artist 
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his ability was not limited, however, to mere technical skill. In sheer sensuous 
beauty, in perfect aural satisfactoriness, he has had no rival in this century 
but Richard Strauss, and no simply technical talent could account for the 
exact aptitude, the unfailing mot juste of even his shallowest works. He 
understood the whole craft of music, not only its technique, as well as almost 
any composer but Mozart—what to do with the most flimsy or unoriginal 
idea, as well as how to do it. 

Ravel was fortunate in having the pianist, Ricardo Vines, as a companion 
in de Bériot’s piano class at the Conservatoire, for he became a perfect 
exponent of Ravel’s piano music, which has earned him a large proportion 
of his fame. Jeux d’eau, the Sonatine, Miroirs, and Gaspard de la Nuit are 
probably, apart from Bolero, the most universally known of Ravel’s works. 
His approach to the piano was plainly influenced by his study of Liszt, 
and the short periods, coruscating ornamentation, and slightness of under- 
lying idea in all his piano compositions recall the Liszt of the Années de 
Pélerinage and the Rhapsodies: only Ravel never wrote, and could never 
have written, a Sonata in B minor. The Russians, particularly Rimsky- 
Korsakov (there is a Shéhérazade, by Ravel, dated 1898), had a large part 
in forming his orchestral style and this source of fertilization produced the 
ballet music of Daphnis et Chloe, written for Diagilev in 1909-11, which 
many of his admirers consider one of his greatest achievements. Here, 
again, the shade of Anatole France and the Hellenistic decadence, the 
jaded and wistful elegance of the esprit latin combining with the gross 
visual orgies of the barbarian Bakst to titillate the public of the last few 
years of European security before the deluge of 1914. Apart from Daphnis 
et Chloe, Ravel has written little for the theatre, where the elegance and 
piquancy of his idiom tend to be lost to sight and its fundamental slightness 
to appear too plainly. L’Heure espagnole (1903) is too trivial to hold the 
attention apart from the piquant complexities of the drama: La Valse (a 
form of homage to Chabrier) is not worth a place except as accompaniment 
to a sophisticated show of nineteenth-century fashion plates. Perhaps his 
most successful and most original work is to be found in his chamber music— 
the String Quartet (1902-3), Introduction et Allegro for harp, clarinet, flute, 
and string quartet (1906), and the A minor trio (1915). Often rather 
sentimental—a natural trait in a sensualist, which Ravel learnt to disguise 
more efficiently later—these works have a charm and an individuality which 
the more showy compositions for piano or for orchestra often lack. In the 
trio he has already started to toy with the “jazz”? rhythms in which he 
became interested after the war. 

As a craftsman he is a lesson to all the bunglers and half-educated 
charlatans who have flooded the musical world since the war. Perhaps he 
had no more to say than they: but he took care to say it in a clear, beautifully 
moulded prose or an occasional archaistic sonnet, which shames the slap- 
dash methods which often assume the mask of genius. Ravel was a great 
craftsman: but he was not a great composer. 

MarTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


La GRANDE I.uusion. French. SoutH Ripvinc. British. 
La BELLE Equipe. French. Marit WALEWSKA. American. 
GRIBOUILLE. French. 


THE best time for making films in any country seems to be soon after a 
revolution. Russia has never recaptured the powerful originality which went 
into the cycle of silent revolutionary pictures initiated by Potemkin. Germany 
has never recaptured the imaginative intensity which went into such 
films as Caligari and The Student of Prague, when her producers were 
struggling with the bitter consequences of the collapse of the old Empire 
and the inflation of the mark. America has not experienced a revolution in 
modern times, but her best pictures have drawn mostly on the revolutionary 
impulses of her pioneer days, when a new world was fighting its way into 
existence on virgin soil. At the present moment the best films are coming 
from French studios, and this has happened only since France underwent the 
virtual revolution which accompanied the rise of the Front Populaire to 
political power. 

Of the three French films listed above, none has such brilliant episodes as 
Un Carnet de Bal, but all are good, and La Grande Illusion, directed by Jean 
Renoir, has distinctive merits of its own. It is a story of French war prisoners 
in Germany—chiefly of three prisoners, de Boeldieu, the regular officer of 
good family; Marechal, the mechanic promoted lieutenant; Rosenthal, the 
wealthy Jew whose parcels are a godsend to his friends. They plan, very 
carefully, to escape, and on the day when their tunnel is complete are trans- 
ferred to a fortress commanded by von Rauffenstein (Erich von Stroheim), 
a professional soldier crippled with wounds. Renoir is peculiarly successful 
in making you feel that you are watching scenes taken from a much 
larger drama—the drama of Germany in war-time—which is going on 
quietly out of sight. The film hardly has time to develop fully the personal 
relationships which emerge from the story—notably the sympathetic rela- 
tionship between de Boeldieu and von Rauffenstein, who both feel that the 
war, whoever wins it, will mean the end of their aristocratic-military caste— 
but it is a powerfully sombre and often exciting drama in which the atmo- 
sphere of the war period, in one of its less familiar aspects, comes con- 
vincingly to life. The acting, with Pierre Fresnay as de Boeldieu and Jean 
Gabin as Marechal, is excellent throughout; but von Stroheim, moving 
stiffly in his tight Prussian uniform, dominates every scene in which he 
appears. 

La Belle Equipe and Gribouille are much quieter productions—one the story 
of a group of unemployed men who win a lottery prize and spend it on 
building a riverside restaurant, the other the tale of the provincial pro- 
prietor of a sports shop who serves on the jury during the trial of a beautiful 
Russian girl accused of shooting her lover and afterwards takes her on as 
assistant in the shop, with disturbing family results. Both these films have 
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fairly eventful stories, but the appeal of both comes less from action than from 
atmosphere—an atmosphere realistic and yet genial, drawn from close and 
sympathetic observation of French daily life, not invented in a scenario 
department. In La Belle Equipe—directed by Julien Duvivier—Jean Gabin 
is again in good form as the resolute leader of the team, and in Gribouille 
Raimu gives a magnificent portrait of the petit commergant who loves to cut a 
figure in the public eye and whose sensible wife understands him well enough 
to accept quite tranquilly the troubles which come from his kind heart and 
rather foolish head. 

The natural flow of life which animates these two pictures breaks free 
now and then in South Riding, adapted from the late Winifred Holtby’s 
Yorkshire novel, but it has to struggle against the determination of British 
producers to present the public with smoothly recognizable characters. 
Miss Edna Best’s Sarah Burton is a credible young schoolmistress, capable 
and attractive, but far more elegant than the red-haired Sarah of the book, 
with her “large bony hands and light, short eye-lashes.”’ Still further removed 
from the original is Ralph Richardson’s Robert Carne, the farmer-squire of 
Maythorpe. His difficulties—his debts and his demented wife—are the same, 
but he is younger, far easier of heart, and much better dressed. And in the 
end, instead of falling to his death on his black horse from the crumbling 
cliff, he is set free by his wife’s death to marry Sarah, and Maythorpe, with 
its half-derelict mansion, is taken over to become the prosperous new 
premises of the girls’ high school. A neatly simplified story is made from the 
intrigues of county council politics ; the acting is good, and there are pleasant 
glimpses of the northern countryside. But a great deal of the rough, earthy 
quality of Winifred Holtby’s novel, its vigorous blending of tragedy and 
racy comedy springing from the Yorkshire soil, has been polished away in 
the interests of conventional entertainment. 

Marie Walewska, Garbo’s latest picture, is in one sense almost a master- 
piece—a masterpiece of dramatic, emotional and historically picturesque 
ingredients most skilfully built into a framework for the relationship of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the Polish Countess who became his mistress and 
bore him a son. But when I am warned not to expect accuracy in a story 
taken from history—when I am invited to enter a world in which real 
events are used for the contrivance of more or less arbitrary dramatic effects 
—then I always feel that I am being asked to submit to a kind of magic 
which some part of me resists. But the magic most certainly works: the 
film moves at a fine pace through scenes spacious and intimate ; its pageantry 
is never allowed to hold up the march of the action up and down Europe, 
from Warsaw to Paris and Vienna and the snow-bound Russian plains, 
with St. Helena on the horizon at last. Garbo does well in an exacting part, 
but it is appropriate this month that she should be outshone by a French 
actor, Charles Boyer, whose portrait of Napoleon, the revolutionary whom 
power hardens gradually into a dynast, has a fine nervous tensity and in 
physical appearance is astonishingly lifelike. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


HERBERT CHARLES ROE was a Nottingham business man, with 
literary interests, who formed a large collection of books and manuscripts 
by or relating to Byron, together with portraits and other records and relics 
of the poet and his circle. This collection was bequeathed by Mr. Roe (who 
died in 1929 at the age of fifty) to the City of Nottingham on condition that 
it was housed in the Castle. For various reaons this proved impracticable, 
but the executors agreed to the collection being kept, instead, at Newstead 
Abbey, Byron’s old home, which was presented to the city by Sir Julius 
Cahn in 1930. The Corporation of Nottingham has now published a full 
catalogue, The Roe—Byron Collection, Newstead Abbey (Central Public Library, 
Nottingham, 2s., postage 6d.), a volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
illustrated with eleven plates. The arrangement is chronological, Byron’s 
life being divided into a number of periods, each of which is the subject of 
a short biographical summary which is followed by the catalogue of the 
books, manuscripts, and other things relating to that period. I suppose 
that, from the book-collecting point of view, the chief treasure of the col- 
lection is the copy of the Fugitive Pieces, Byron’s first book, printed at 
Newark in 1806. The first two copies of this book were sent by the poet to 
friends—John Pigot and the Rev. John Becher—for their opinion, which 
in the case of Becher was so unfavourable that the poet burnt all but two of 
the remaining copies, so that only four exist. That in the Roe collection is 
the one which went to Pigot, whose name is written on the title-page in 
Byron’s hand. 


EF it am 


The books and manuscripts from the library of the late Sir J. M. Barrie, 
referred to in these notes last month, were sold at Sotheby’s on December 2oth 
and brought in a total of £2,794 for 179 lots. The highest price was £560, 
which Dr. Gabriel Wells, the well-known New York bookseller, gave for 
the manuscript of Peter Pan and Wendy. That of Quality Street fetched £300. 
£30 was paid for a presentation copy, to T. L. Gilmour, Barrie’s friend and 
financial adviser through almost his whole career, of his first novel, Better 
Dead, 1888. 


* * * 


The very last bookseller’s list to reach me, before I sat down to write this 
page, was number 205 issued by Messrs. Thomas Thorp of 5, Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. It opens with a section of rather more than a hundred 
books from the recently dispersed Clumber library, which was mentioned 
in my January notes. Several of them have the Newcastle arms on the 
bindings, among these being a copy of that beautiful illustrated book of the 
eighteenth century, Designs by Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, 
folio, 1753, which costs £4 and would surely be a pleasant memento to 
possess of a great library. 


I. A. WiLiLiAMs 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE EPIC OF THE BASQUES 
By R. A. Scott-James 


THE TREE OF GERNIKA: A Field 
Study of Modern War. By G. L. Steer. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

The last number of The London Mercury 

had an article by Mr. George Steer, 

written on board ship on his way to South 

Africa, while he had leisure to reflect on 

the events of the last two years. He and 

his world had crowded a good deal into 
that short time. Two or two and a half 
years ago he was a young man not long 
down from Oxford, questing here and 
there for work and amusement; and his 
instinct for both led him to Abyssinia. He 
found work there, but not exactly amuse- 
ment. Having spent the whole period of 
the war in that country as a Times corre- 
spondent and witnessed its spoliation, he 
wrote his first book, Caesar in Abyssinia. 
Then to Spain, sometimes in the service 
of The Times, sometimes independently, 
first in the Franco area, afterwards on the 
other side, in the Basque region, round 
Bilbao. He went with a perfectly open 
mind, even with some pretence of cynicism 
about both the families, and had a good 
deal to say which was not unfavourable to 
the Franco organization. The book which 
he planned to write, and had partly 
written, on his earlier Spanish experiences, 
has never appeared. He has preferred to 
concentrate on what is, after all, only a 
single episode in the tragedy of Spain— 
the struggle of the little Basque Republic 
which gained its autonomy only after the 
outbreak of war to maintain itself against 
the organized attack of General Mola, 
supported by the insurgent fleet, German 

and Italian ground forces and, most im- 

portant of all, powerful squadrons of 

German aeroplanes. The Tree of Gernika is 

an epic of the Basques. 


These pages are the record of how their 
well-disciplined democracy stood the stress 
of modern war—perhaps the most terrible 
war seen in Europe. They are the chronicle 
of their successes and failures. That they 
lacked finesse and did not understand the 
control of the civil population by propaganda 
is certain; they were too frank. Though the 
finest physical material, they were anti- 
militarist at heart, and did not interest 
themselves enough in the direction of the 
war to see why, and with what speed, it was 
necessary for them to divest themselves of an 
ineflicient and cowardly Spanish staff: they 
therefore lost their freedom. But they fought 
most doggedly against weapons superior not 
only in quantity but in kind; they were 
beaten only by the foreigner, not by Spain. 
And for humanity and public decency, as 
moderates dominating a revolutionary situa- 
tion, they have left behind them a name 
which will not soon be forgotten. 


In the first fifty or sixty pages Mr. Steer 
is content to give us graphic reporting of 
the military events which followed one 
another in quick succession at the begin- 
ning of the campaign down to the fall of 
San Sebastian. Then the centre of opera- 
tions moves to Bilbao; the tempo of the 
stories rises; and the drama of this grim 
episode in war and politics unfolds itself 
in the swift, assured, muscular language 
so evidently written under controlled 
excitement. Mr. Steer is careful to explain 
that, though constantly a witness of 
fighting in the front line, he was a corre- 
spondent and never a combatant. But it 
is clear that he enjoyed the intimate 
confidence of the Basque leaders, just as 
in Abyssinia he became a friend of Haile 
Selassie, and that in spirit he identified 
himself wholeheartedly with the men who 
were keeping up the struggle against 
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hopeless odds. Not that he is in the least 
uncritical. While he admires and loves 
the farmers and deep-sea fishermen who 
are the backbone of the Basque population, 
praises their humanity, essential toleration 
and avoidance of excesses, and marvels at 
the speed with which this short-lived State 
organized the people, mobilized the militia, 
created a police force, bought or stole 
arms from abroad, swept up mines around 
the harbour, and, as he maintains, made 
the sea-blockade ineffective, none the less 
he exposes the many weaknesses: the bad 
staff work, the false optimism at one stage, 
the premature despair at another through 
uncontrolled propaganda. 

What actually broke the Basque resis- 
tance was not the insurgent warships, nor 
the blockade, nor the Spanish troops 
attacking with overwhelming superiority 
of arms—though these together must even- 
tually have prevailed—but the German 
bombers. Now in the Great War aero- 
planes were of no use for bombing en- 
trenched troops at the front. Mr. Steer is 
convinced that they are of not much more 
use for such a purpose in a war to-day. 
Air bombers are not nearly as accurate as 
artillery. They seldom hit small objectives. 
But when they aim at a whole city it is 
different. Civilians, reading their uncen- 
sored Basque newspapers, ‘‘never thought 
to ask whether the bombs at the front had 
hit anything, when at Bilbao they always 
hit something.” The “mystique of aviation in 
the field is based upon its physical 
dominance”; on “‘the appalling noise, the 
reeking obscurity” ; it “makes the infantry 
believe that it is superlatively brave, and 
he quivers.”” Air bombardment does not 
effectively destroy the bodies of the infan- 
try, or its entrenchments, or even its 
dumps, which it generally misses; but it 
undermines its morale. And if it can go 
further, and create despair among the 
population behind the infantry, then the 
latter’s will to resist is finally broken. 

This, then, is the explanation of the 
bombardment of the civilian towns of 
Durango and Gernika—of the method of 
war which Mr. Steer says was deliberately 
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adopted by the Germans. It involved not 
merely attacking the front line, and 
bringing road traffic to a standstill, and 
bombing base-line headquarters, but also 
inspiring terror in civilians. ‘“The Germans 
wanted to strike terror into everyone who 
lived in Durango, everyone who passed 
through it, and everyone who heard of it.” 
And so at Gernika. By that policy they 
conquered the Basques. 

“Yet I wonder whether atrocity pays as 
a weapon of war,” says Mr. Steer in his 
curt way, looking back. Consider its inter- 
national repercussions. Consider the “evil 
conscience of the people who had planned 
it.”” Consider the popular feeling of people 
in Great Britain, whose imagination moves 
to ‘the blotting out of Hull, for instance,” 
or ‘‘the end of Portsmouth.” Does it pay? 
In the long run? 

Mr. Steer’s book outclasses anything 
that I have read of recent war literature. 
There were few books on the Great War 
which equal it for exactness of narrative, 
for force, for imaginative communication, 
for variety of impressions conveyed, and 
sustained interest. While the imagination 
that makes these things vivid for him is at 
work all the time, he is none the less 
severely exact in recording a multitude of 
details. He is never loose or vague. Facts 
all the time. He luxuriates in them. He 
never attempts to throw a false glamour 
over people or places. There is a kind of 
mocking gaiety in his bitterness. He 
delights in the contrasts between the 
hideous and the lovely, as when darkness 
blots out the sight of blood and dirt, and 
reveals only the “‘level spurts of fairy 
flame.” “It is ethereal, war by night.” 
His adventurous spirit, his resource, his 
mischievous humour, his quick sympathy, 
his clear persuasive reasoning find ex- 
pression in strong, nervous writing. There 
is something, perhaps I might say a great 
deal, of real genius in Mr. Steer. With all 
the gifts that might make a novelist, he 
has chosen to confine himself to the 
sufficiently queer actualities of the modern 
world. He has won a place in the front 
rank of contemporary writers. 
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SPEEDING UP SHAKESPEARE 
By Bonamy Dobrée 


SPEEDING UP SHAKESPEARE. By 
W. J. Lawrence. Argonaut Press. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Lawrence need not have apologized 
for again taking leave; his readers will 
assure him that he may say farewell as 
many times as he likes, for his adieus 
should all have for title Making Scholar- 
ship Entertaining. In these diverting, and 
carefully re-written chapters, in which 
the minutiae of research are used to make 
the past live, he hands on to us his cogi- 
tations on the division of Shakespeare’s 
plays into acts, Tarleton the famous clown, 
the misplacing of ‘“‘To be or not to be,” 
dedications of plays, personal allusions 
in comedies, the Elizabethan plot-maker, 
stage dummies, “‘Irish’’ bulls—which really 
are not Irish at all, but come from the 
Bull Theatre—amateur playwrights, and 
the gravedigger’s waistcoats. What could 
offer more varied reading?—and the dull- 
witted (if any read this book) can be 
further amused by the illustrations. 

The most controversial essay in the 
collection is the first, which gives the book 
its title. Dr. Lawrence is firm for the view 
that Shakespeare wrote his plays in five 
acts, with a suitable subdivision into 
scenes, and that the omission to note these 
breaks in the quartos was merely a print- 
ing-house fashion. He objects, in short, to 
speeding up Shakespeare. It is a very 
stimulating theory, but it is to be devoutly 
hoped that no producer will come to hear 
of it. Nor, for one reader at any rate, are 
the arguments convincing. The quotations 
from Shakespeare that Dr. Lawrence 
affords us would seem to show that when 
Shakespeare said “‘act’’ he meant “‘action,”’ 
and to bring as witness that ardent 
Horatian, Ben Jonson, is beside the point. 
That there were short pauses somewhere, 
everybody is ready to concede (though cer- 
tainly not necessarily where the eighteenth- 
century editors, or even the folio editors, 
put them), but that there were four 
is by no means certain. And oddly 


enough, in a footnote to the chapter on 
“The Elizabethan Plotter,’? Dr. Lawrence 
tells us something which goes against his 
theory, namely, that among the plays of 
the Caroline period which have an ‘‘argu- 
ment” prefixed, only one of them has act 
divisions: the rest “‘are devoid of act 
divisions, and read like scenarios put into 
fluent narrative form.”’ Exactly. 

The theory appears in other essays, and 
receives further dubious support. Where 
collaboration occurred, as it often did, 
the play was no doubt cut up into chunks 
but again not necessarily into five. A more 
subtle support is given in the chapter on 
“‘Shakespeare’s Dramaturgy,” where Dr. 
Lawrence points out that in many of 
Shakespeare’s plays the principal character 
is absent for an act or so. Unluckily this 
absence does not correspond with the acts, 
though it does closely enough to deserve 
attention. Dr. Lawrence goes farther, and 
claims that a double withdrawal, similar 
to that of The Winter’s Tale, makes it almost 
certain that Two Noble Kinsmen is sub- 
stantially Shakespeare’s. But this, most 
will feel, needs more investigation than 
Dr. Lawrence has given it, at least in this 
book. We should like an analytical table, 
not only of all Shakespeare’s plays, but 
of a great number of other people’s. 
It is evidently of great benefit to let 
your star actor have a rest; it also 
makes his re-appearance effective, so 
that more playwrights than one, we 
imagine, would have availed themselves of 
the trick. 

For some reason, a man taking off waist- 
coat after waistcoat is very funny: I seem 
to remember it in my early pantomime 
days, when Dan Leno and Harry Camp- 
bell made sides sore with laughing. The 
joke, however, is hardly worthy of Hamlet, 
and has mercifully been abandoned, as a 
good many other pieces of so-called tradi- 
tional ‘‘business” ought to be. There was 
not long ago a theory, and there possibly 
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still is, that all business ought to be pre- 
served as the one link we have with Eliza- 
bethan acting: but the gravedigger’s 
waistcoat only dates apparently from the 
late eighteenth century, so there is another 
evil superstition exploded. All thanks to 
Dr. Lawrence. 

To some the most interesting chapter 
will be the one on “‘To be or not to be,” 
which Dr. Lawrence holds, as others have 
done, to have once occupied the position 
of ‘Oh! that this too, too solid (or salid 
if you prefer) flesh would melt,” which 
replaced it. The mystery is its present 
position, where it clearly will not do, 
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where, for him, it makes nonsense. Dr. 
Lawrence does not pretend to solve the 
mystery, beyond suggesting that perhaps 
Burbage insisted upon having it some- 
where, as it was theatrically so effective. 
Those interested in the social background 
will find the chapter on dedications the 
most attractive; others will prefer the one 
on Sir Henry Herbert’s Office Book; 
others, again, may better like the one 
which describes how the actors had private 
jokes among themselves and the initiate 
audience. In short, there is something here 
for all who are interested in either the 
drama or the Jacobean age. 


MARY SHELLEY 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


MARY SHELLEY. A Biography by R. 
Glynn Grylls. Oxford University Press. 
18s. 

‘Mrs. Shelley had a variety of amiable 
qualities, but she was possessed of the 
green-eyed monster, jealousy... . She 
was mournful and desponding in solitude, 
and panting for society. She used every 
effort to make Shelley conventional, and 
to get him to do as others did; her moan- 
ing and complaining grieved him, and 
her society was no solace.” 

So wrote that old brigand Trelawny 
and far too many have accepted his picture 
of Mary Shelley as the truth. Miss Grylls 
who has been able to trace Trelawny’s 
later relations with Mary in greater detail 
than hitherto suggests a new reason for 
his bitterness towards her in the Records. 
But whatever the cause, his words were 
the more unfair to Mary because some 
of them did reflect her condition for a time 
after the death of little William, the third 
and dearest child she had lost. Miss Grylls 
herself regrets that in her first extremity 
of grief she laid the foundation of mis- 
understandings that she was never to have 
the opportunity wholly to resolve. Yet she 
has no doubt that beneath all the grief 
and strain even of the last difficult years a 


perfect companionship and sympathy deep 
down united Mary and Shelley, and that 
she alone among the women Shelley knew 
and at times loved was the one worthy 
to be his wife. 

This claim is not based upon imagina- 
tive conjecture, but upon a careful presen- 
tation of all the available material, which 
includes a good deal that has come to light 
since Mrs. Marshall published her stan- 
dard biography in 1889, and in particular 
parts of Mary’s own Journal. She was only 
twenty-four when Shelley died and in 
Miss Grylls’s view his death, which she 
took to be the end of her development, 
was really the beginning of it. Consequently 
she devotes nearly a hundred pages to the 
last thirty years of her life, tracing how 
she matured in her relationship with old 
and new friends, and in the always happy 
relationship with her son until she achieved 
the ‘‘unhoped serene” of her last days. 
But while it is right to judge her character 
by what she ultimately became, she will 
live in human interest by what she was 
as the wife of Shelley. Were she and 
Shelley, as Miss Grylls believes, in essen- 
tials at one? She herself, in the long poem 
entitled The Choice, written shortly after 
Shelley’s death and reprinted with emen- 
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dations from a new MS. source in one of 
Miss Grylls’s valuable Appendices, cried: 

My heart was all thine own,—but yet a shell 

Closed in its core, which seemed impene- 

trable, 

Till sharp-toothed misery tore the husk in 

twain, 

Which gaping lies, nor may unite again. 
She was not for nothing Godwin’s daughter 
and the conflict in her nature which Miss 
Grylls remarks between the feminine and 
the artist was also between her head and 
her heart. One who met her some years 
after Shelley’s death described her as ‘‘cool, 


_ quiet, and feminine to the last degree.” 


But her strength of character throughout 
her life lay, as Miss Grylls suggests, not 
in any natural placidity, but in the con- 
quest of herself that enabled her to attain 
calm. It is hardly to be wondered, there- 
fore, that in a time of especial stress her 
control could fail or that to Shelley, con- 
sumed by an inner flame of genius, she 
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could even seem then like ‘‘the cold chaste 
moon’”’ beneath whose beams he was ‘‘nor 
alive nor dead.” It may be that she pos- 
sessed and developed intelligence at the 
cost of a certain wholeness of spirit or, as 
Miss Grylls puts it, that “‘she was always 
fundamentally divided, though her excep- 
tional powers of self-control forbade much 
of the inner struggle to appear on the 
surface.” But without such intelligence 
she could not have achieved the very real 
communion with Shelley that she did. 
Their love, as Miss Grylls writes, “was 
of the noumenal,.” It was hard tried in 
the world of the phenomenal. But it had 
enough reality in it to be indestructible. 
Without venturing on any subtle interpre- 
tations Miss Grylls has provided an inti- 
mate and trustworthy record of her life, 
drawing here and there upon previously 
unpublished material. Among the illustra- 
tions, too, is a sketch of Shelley by West 
which has not appeared before. 


HE? SPIRIt OF -LOCARNO 
By Thomas Jones, C.H. 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN : HIS 
DIARIES, LETTERS, AND PAPERS. 
Edited and translated by Eric Sutton. 
Vol. I. 1935. Vol. II. 1937. Macmillan. 
25s. each. 

Two of three volumes of Stresemann’s 

papers published in Germany are now 

available in English in the excellent trans- 
lation of Mr. Eric Sutton. The first con- 
tained a character sketch by the editor, 

an autobiographical fragment, and a 

selection of papers covering the period 

from the occupation of the Ruhr to the 
adoption of the Dawes Report at the end 
of 1924. The new volume, just issued, 
deals with 1925 and 1926, and its main 
interest for the English reader centres in 

Locarno and Germany’s entry into the 

League. It also describes Germany’s rela- 

tions with Italy, Russia, and Poland during 

this period and displays Stresemann at the 


height of his influence as Foreign Minister. 
Three years later the great statesman was 
dead, at fifty-one, worn out in the service 
of a still ungrateful country. 

The two volumes tell a story of absorbing 
interest and are indispensable to all serious 
students of foreign affairs. They have a 
double value: first as a contribution to 
the post-war history of Europe written 
by a statesman who was the focus of con- 
flict within and without his own country, 
and secondly, as providing an insight into 
the hidden mechanism, the laboratory of 
world politics. 

*‘Stresemann,”’ said Asquith, after seeing 
a John portrait, was a “‘typical Junker.” 
‘‘He might have been Winston Churchill’s 
brother,”’ observed Lord D’Abernon, “‘this 
same silhouette. . . almost identical colour- 
ing... in both more than a dash of reck- 
lessness.”? He was in fact belied by the 
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physical form, especially in John’s paint- 
ing, which stresses the man of great bulk 
and podgy face fond of good food and 
wine. This view is corrected by the frontis- 
piece to the second volume. Stresemann 
was typical not of Pomerania but of the 
Berlin of his day, of its middle class who 
‘went to church and university, who were 
steeped in Goethe and could quote Shake- 
speare in English,men towhom the cultural 
ascendancy of Germany was a matter of 
intimate personal concern. Before he was 
thirty, he was a member of the Reichstag 
and his energy, resolution, clarity, and force 
of speech, brought him rapidly to leader- 
ship and office. Failing to unite the Liberal 
groups he founded the German People’s 
Party. Heart trouble kept him from serving 
at the Front, but he was a monarchist and 
nationalist, a supporter of the submarine 
campaign and an opponent of premature 
peace negotiations. In the famous Weimar 
Assembly he voted for the rejection of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

He was called to the Chancellorship in 
1923 at a moment of black calamity in 
the fortunes of his country: a disarmed 
nation, a collapsed currency, the Ruhr 
invaded, Communism threatening in 
Saxony, Fascism in Bavaria, separatism 
on the Rhine; a truculent France, a 
wavering England, a Bolshevik Russia. 
He more than any single German raised 
his people from this pit of misery and found 
them a seat at the Council table at Geneva 
beside the Great Powers. The greatest 
German since Bismarck, declared Sir 
Austen Chamberlain; the wisest and most 
courageous of Germany’s advisers, wrote 
Lord D’Abernon. 

Once in power he began with a bold 
act of statesmanship: he called off passive 
resistance in the Ruhr. British Ministers 
believed—and they had reason for their 
belief—that Poincaré would respond with 
some alleviation, but he was adamant and 
the stranglehold on German industry con- 
tinued, Stresemann fell, but returned as 
Foreign Minister and continued to pursue 
unrelentingly a policy of conciliation under 
Marx (twice), Luther, and Miiller until 
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his death in October 1929. The initiative 
which led to Locarno and peace came 
from Germany. If Stresemann was for- 
tunate in having to negotiate with Briand 
and Chamberlain, it was no less fortunate 
that the British intermediary at Berlin was 
Lord D’Abernon, who has had no com- 
parable successor. These were the men 
who cast the spell of peace over Europe 
for a brief Indian summer, ‘‘when reason 
began to blossom again.” 

In these pages we see why Stresemann 
failed. Storm turned to Fair and back to 
Storm, and then to a long period of 
Unsettled. Stresemann was bent on a 
policy which, in a quite different climate, 
the Fuhrer is pursuing to-day: suppression 
of Communism ; Germanyas thechampion 
of German minorities in Europe; inviol- 
able frontiers on the West; a revision of 
frontiers on the East without the appli- 
cation of war; a colonial] policy. Through- 
out his efforts for peace he was surrender- 
ing nothing essential, but he was 
trying to achieve these ends among a 
people whom he himself described as 
“the most unpolitical on earth,” a 
people so riven and confused with groups 
and parties that a national policy, a 
united will, proved impossible without 
a convulsion. 

We are given interesting glimpses behind 
the scenes: articles avowed or anonymous 
sent to the Press, secret information re- 
ceived and used, the réle of flattery in 
public life, passages for speeches in Lon- 
don and Paris drafted in Berlin, the avoid- 
ance of a chairman at the Locarno dis- 
cussions. At the last moment before the 
signature of the Treaty in London, Luther 
had a violent argument with Stresemann 
and insisted on the substitution of the 
“united will of the signatory Powers” for 
“the spirit of Locarno.” One thing de- 
pressed Stresemann during his visit to 
London: every dinner was the same. “In 
the evening Baldwin gave a dinner at his 
house, which, down to the smallest detail, 
was almost exactly like Chamberlain’s 
dinner, which was a pity.” Perhaps 
Augustus John was right after all. 
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THE LOUD PEDAL 
By Richard Church 


MAURICE BARING. By Dame Ethel 

Smyth. Heinemann. 15s. 
Many people, uninitiated into the secret 
beauty of Maurice Baring’s prose, will hate 
this book. They will put their hands to 
their ears and cry out against the tumult 
of indiscriminate praise, offered with such 
fantastic and amateur lavishness. Dame 
Ethel half foresees that antagonism, for 
halfway through the book she begins 
Chapter Seven by a long bit of special 
pleading which concludes with these 
words: 


This sums up the final feeling of the present 
writer who is dealing with the work—much 
of which has been known almost by heart 
for years—of a friend. Shall one at every 
other bar have recourse to the soft pedal, 
or, worse still, keep a foot glued on to it, as 
if someone with a bad headache were in the 
next room? No! I think a good musician 
should use both pedals according to his dis- 
cretion. If you embark unsolicited on a book 
of this kind it is probably because you admire 
the author, so why be pusillanimous about 
the loud pedal? 


The trouble is that Dame Ethel uses 
the loud pedal according to her indis- 
cretion. That is a pity, for she drowns the 
delicacy of her finger-and-brain work. One 
has to put the book aside, return to Baring’s 
work and its quietism, and come back to 
the panegyrist only when the deadening 
effects of her sustained notes have died 
away. Then one realizes that she has some 
interesting things to say about Maurice 
Baring’s novels, especially the three best, 
“C,” Cat’s Cradle, and The Coat without 
Seam. For example, she says of Blanche, 
the woman at the centre of Cat’s Cradle, 
that she “‘attracted men, but one cannot 
see that the love agonies of her first two 
victims—Valefsky, who died of a com- 
bination of love and tuberculosis, and 
Adrian Tyne, who consoled himself later 
on—were her fault. A born charmeuse 
cannot but welcome love and admiration 


—(as do those who, without possessing 
the Helen gift, get a crumb or two of it 
here and there!). And one should remem- 
ber that in exercising this gift the charmeuse 
is yielding to the impulsion of her genius.” 
In spite of the spikey English and the 
gritty punctuation of that passage, it shows 
that this amateur literary impresario has 
an intuition which is worth following. 
She has, too, a raciness and a vigour in 
her argument which catch the reader and 
awaken an interest even in her précis of Mr. 
Baring’s stories (a method which usually 
kills a critical study). She analyses, from 
one book to another, the curious obsession 
of Mr. Baring for relating love and death, 
as though love were a guilty activity which 
must always be expiated, and as though the 
immaculate life were one which has been 
dedicated to sterility. This defeatism, one 
of the darker manifestations of religious 
sensibility, may perhaps be called the 
central motive of Mr. Baring’s novels. 
It gives his work a devastating sense of 
unity, of tragic unity, from which nothing 
is allowed to escape. It colours the picture 
with a uniformity of tone, staining even 
his prose cadence with a monotony which 
at first repels, and later fascinates. It 
moves his mind with overwhelming forces 
of nostalgia; regrets, renunciations, subtle 
senses of loss and things unattainable. And 
they all accumulate within the body of 
his work like a magnificent, leaden, and 
baleful thunder-cloud. And the result is 
a terrible sense of the presence, or rather 
the immanence, of God; a paternal, ever- 
pressing, ever-guiding God whose mercy 
is too cruel for human hearts to bear. The 
reader rebels against this God; and then 
finds that he has rebelled against Mr. 
Baring and his universe. The process is 
a great tribute to the writer’s genius. 
Dame Ethel makes the reader aware of 
all these things, and accordingly she is 
to be praised. Were she content with that, 
her study would have been a remarkable 


ae 
one. But she is not. She is so gusty and 
exuberant—as she is in her music—that 
like a drunken boatswain’s mate, she spoils 
the ship with a ha’porth of tar. She gives 
us a detailed description of Mr. Baring’s 
closet dramas and insists that they are 
masterpieces. She quotes poems that bring 
tears to her eyes; notably the Last Cruise 
of H.M.S. Tiger, which is dull free-verse, 
a watered-down mixture of Newbolt and 
Kipling. She shows little sense of literary 
technique, and readily offers as a master- 
piece of poetry a verse containing the 
following piece of commonplace and lustre- 
less rhyming: 
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Yet in my heart the hope shall still abide 

That thou hast haply heard my unbreathed 
prayer; 

That in the stifling moment of despair 

I shall turn round and find thee by my 
side. 


In spite of this recklessness and lack of 
sensitiveness to the niceties of a writer’s 
craft, Dame Ethel has dashed off (I 
imagine with brushes of comets’ hair) a 
delightful book, particularly in the early 
chapters where she has much to say about 
the character and personality of a writer 
who is almost as evasive and shy as A. E. 
Housman. 


A COUPLE OF GRANDMOTHERS 
By David Thomson 


FURTHER LETTERS OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. Edited by Hector Bolitho. 
Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

It all began, really, at the Great Exhibi- 

tion of 1851. It was then that Victoria got 

to know and to like Augusta, Princess of 

Prussia. It was then that Augusta’s son, 

*“Fritz,”’ got to know and to love “Vicky,” 

the Princess Royal. Seven years later Vicky 

was married to Fritz, and her mother 
reported to his mother that, ‘‘on the whole, 
this match is regarded favourably, except 
by the infamous Times, which in any case 
has now lost all influence on account of 
its exaggerated and scandalous reports.” 

Both mothers took an intense interest in 

the match, even comparing notes on their 

relative losses. 


I find no especial pleasure in the company 
of the elder children . . . only very excep- 
tionally do I find the rather intimate inter- 
course with them either agreeable or easy. 
. . . And this is why the separation, although 
in many ways very difficult and painful for 
me, will not be as acute and terrible as it 
is in your case, which is really lucky. To 
which I must add that I have such a number 
of children that I shall be provided with 
them for many years to come.” 


Thus wrote Victoria to Augusta. And 


when a son was born to Fritz and Vicky 
in 1859, the two grandmothers fairly 
clucked with delight. ““Our mutual grand- 
son binds us and our countries even closer 
together.”” The boy born in 1859 was the 
future Kaiser Wilhelm II. For of such is 
the irony of history. 

This, I suppose, is how the historian of 
the future will be tempted to use these 
letters, 

Between 1907 and 1932, nine large 
volumes of the Queen’s letters appeared. 
That collection is the basis for the historical 
interpretation of Queen Victoria herself, 
her political influence, and the réle of the 
Crown in the Constitution of the nine- 
teenth century. Some years ago Mr. Bolitho 
unearthed the Prince Consort’s letters at 
Coburg. Now, in the archives at Charlot- 
tenburg, he has discovered this further 
batch of a couple of hundred letters written 
by the Queen to members of the Prussian 
Royal Family. 

An historian might be forgiven for wish- 
ing that Victoria and Albert had been 
apart for longer periods, so that a large 
correspondence between them might have 
survived. Its intimacy would have been 


revealing and supremely valuable. This 


essentially lonely woman (“I am used to 


————— 
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carrying on my many affairs quite alone’’) 


__ unburdened herself to none as she would 


have done to Albert. Failing such records, 
one must be grateful for the intimacy of 
these letters to her friends in Prussia. 

They begin in 1841, and form an appen- 
dix to the mass already published. Their 
interest is personal rather than political, 
and they should prove of more use to the 
biographer of the Queen than to the poli- 
tical or constitutional historian. Their his- 
torical value is confirmation of previous 
knowledge rather than revision of previous 
judgment. They provide further illustrative 
detail, and little more. 

The letters have been selected and trans- 
lated, and incorporated into a running 
commentary on Victorian affairs by Mr. 
Bolitho. At times he indulges in somewhat 
unnecessary repetition of their contents 
(e.g. pages 49 and 229), and suffers from 
a determination to tell the reader all about 
the contents of a letter before allowing 
him to read it for himself. This anxiety 
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to simplify everything for the reader might 
have been better expressed by the inclusion 
of a genealogical table. 

The book is essentially an anthology of 
the Queen’s obiter dicta; on the policy of 
Prussia, Sabbatarianism, John Brown, the 
Channel Tunnel (and she approves of none 
of these except John Brown). Recurring 
figures are “the Imperial Couple,” ‘‘the 
Emperor Nap” and his Empress Eugénie, 
who very favourably impressed the Queen 
on their several visits to England. Augusta 
is told, somewhat caustically, “the fact 
that our political interests are the same, 
that we are both in the same boat, natur- 
ally contributed to the success of the visit.” 
Their last visit was for indefinite duration 
—it was after 1870. The Queen showed 
intense sympathy for them, especially for 
Eugénie. But Eugénie was to outlive both 
grandmothers. She was to see the grand- 
son defeated and exiled, as she herself had 
been half a century before. For of such 
is the irony of history. 


BEGGAR 
Pen Drawing by N. DupLeyY SHORT 
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MORE IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL 
By Sean O’Faolain 


ESSAYS: 1931-1936. By W. B. Yeats. 
Cuala Press. 15s. (A Limited Edition.) 
Mr. Yeats’s prose has a way of developing 
a hieratic mumble as if it came through 
the mouth of an idol; it loses half its sense 
in the hollows of the mask. This is im- 
pressive, but suggests a bad microphone, 
muffling the sense, increasing the sound. 
The habit of dividing essays by roman 
numerals into tiny chapters further marks 
a series of fade-outs, after each of which 
the reader is exactly where he first began. 
It is the critic’s concern to say this; but 
only part of his concern, since we hardly 
go to Yeats in search of information. This 
is Dodona, and we are privileged to sit 
under the eaves on the oracle’s dog-days, 
watching the private exfoliation of a soli- 
tary mind, a peacock at a pool. If we 
could evade the irritation of being made 
appear deaf, and a little vulgar, it would 
be a wholly profitable entertainment. It 
would be more: for though we may find 
very little, if anything, in these reprints 
of reviews or prefaces, that adds to what 
we know already (from Ideas of Good and 
Evil) about the compost of Yeats’s poetry 
it is grand to find the first poet of our 
time declaring yet once again for the fluid 
personality, a condition of fire, spiritual 
inspiration, as against the mechanical 
dialectic of the post-romantic materialists. 
There is no fighter so grand as an old 

fighter. 

But to make the critical point—I have 
read the essay on Berkeley three times 
over, with care and interest (it will stand 
for the essays on Indian philosophy, also, 
since it is on the same lofty plane, well 
stratosphered, and follows the same method 
of impressing, or exciting, without bother- 
ing to explain) ; and what it says might be 
said in one page. Even then it would be a 
series of glissades from one point to another 
barely connected. Rather like this: 

Chapter One.—The movement of philosophy 
from Spinoza to Hegel is “‘the greatest of 


all works of intellect.’ That is the sum total 
of the chapter. 

Chapter Two.—Swift and Berkeley deeply 
concern modern Ireland. 

Chapter Three.—Berkeley lived behind an 
inanimate mask. 

Chapter Four.—This one seems to convey 
that Locke was responsible for a great deal 


of modern mechanist thought in politics, 


e.g. Russia. 

Chapter Five-—Berkeley, like Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke—were stung to lucid expression 
by the opposite they found in England. 

Chapter Six.—Berkeley conveys a sense of 
mystery in his prose. 

Chapter Seven.—Romanticism is related to 
idealist philosophy—to Hegel rather than 
Kant: naturalism, to Locke. 

Chapter Eight—Romanticism is over. We 
are now, with Joyce, Proust, Pound, at the 
mercy of our own minds. Yeats is not in- 
volved, as Ireland was not involved by the 
anarchic subjectivity of the nineteenth 
century. 

Chapters Nine and Ten.—Berkeley’s idea of 
mind is not of the order of this “looking- 
glass” mind. It is the concrete of the will, 
which is “the Spirit, the active thing, that 
which is soul and God.” 

Chapter Eleven.—Mention of Vico’s idea 
that we should reject all philosophy not 
originating in myth. 

Chapter Twelve.—Berkeley tried to get back 
to some simple age when he once described 
the summum bonum and the reality of 
heaven as ‘‘physical pleasure.” 

Chapter Thirteen—Berkeley is important 
to disillusioned young Irishmen because he 
could complete their aims. 


Is this too analytical? Yet, even without 
being analytical, there are many passing 
references, and wide generalizations that 
distend the mind rather than fill it, that 
have to be jettisoned by the way. That 
first bit, for example, about the “greatest 
of all works of intellect” : Spinoza to Hegel. 
The reader pauses, considers, accepts ten- 
tatively—being eager to get on: but he 
must say ““Why not Descartes to Hegel? Or 
half a dozen of the possible alternative 
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comparisons that shew idealist philosophy 
moving towards an absolute?” Likewise 
he must jig uncomfortably even at 
Paragraph 8 where Romanticism is de- 
clared to be not Wordsworth, not Brown- 
ing, but (of all figures) Jean Valjean, and 
Manfred! He will blow up at the old 
mannerism: “. .. the monks in the 
Thebaid, or was it by the Mariotic Sea?” 
—and say, brutally, “Why doesn’t the 
man look it up in his encyclopedia?” or 
at—‘‘. . . as Henry More believed, un- 
less I have forgotten his long essay on the 
Immortality of the Soul . . .”—knowing that 
a man of Yeats’s intellect cannot forget 
a book about which he wrote another 
book, Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 

So it is through nine-tenths of Yeats’s 
prose. I remember an account of a meet- 
ing, in Boston, between Santayana and 
Yeats, when Yeats spread his cloths of 
gold and the coldly sceptical philosopher 
was a little bored; and how AE used to 
say that Yeats did not care two pins about 
Truth—all he wanted was a phrase. Still 
—it is not enough. “A genius must do 
something—Sarah Bernhardt used to sleep 
in her coffin,” says Yeats. (I do not believe 
she did, but wouldn’t it have been grand 
to have seen her?) 

But it zs enough if these essays be thought 
of as a solemn frolic of the mind; or if we 
merely add a cross-reference to them on 
the margin of that magnificent poem 
Tower, at the lines: 


And I declare my faith: 

I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth, 
Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 
Made lock, stock, and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul. . . 


ending with, 
And being dead, we rise, 


Dream, and so create 
Translunar Paradise. 


No poet’s prose can be much more than 
that—a gloss on his poetry and its compost. 
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MILTON’S COMUS 


THE MASK OF COMUS. By John 
Milton and Henry Lawes. The Poem. 

. . edited by E. H. Visiak. The Airs 

. . edited by Hubert J. Foss. With 

a Foreword by the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Ornamented by M. R. H. Farrar. The 
Nonesuch Press. Folio. 950 copies. 32s. 6d. 


By more than one title it is right in Comus 
to couple the name of Henry Lawes with 
that of Milton. Lawes taught music to the 
Egerton family, and there is little doubt 
that the project of the masque as well as 
the airs came from him. Mr. Foss also 
believes that, taking the part either of the 
Spirit or of Thyrsis, he sang the Prologue 
and the Epilogue, which in the later texts 
are joined into one in the song, To the 
Ocean Now I Fly. He gives Lawes an 
important place in the history of English 
music in that he adapted “‘the free rhythm 
of the madrigalists to the more set and 
barred rhythms of the operatic style,” 
which reached the height of its achieve- 
ment in Purcell. He regards the Lady’s 
song, Sweet Echo, as a very beautiful work; 
but claims for the rest of the airs no 
more than a “‘conventional and historical 
interest.” Only five of them are extant. 
In preparing them for this handsome 
Nonesuch edition Mr. Foss has had the 
use of the composer’s autograph of the 
music. In editing the text Mr. Visiak, 
too, has had access to the Bridgewater 
manuscript, which Lawes himself used. 
It has remained in the possession of the 
Egerton family ever since. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Visiak dwells quite unduly 
on the “‘eroticism’’ which he contrives to 
find in Milton’s life and work, “although,” 
he acknowledges, ‘‘perhaps this eroticism 
was already in abeyance at the date of 
Comus.” 

The coloured lino-cut ‘“‘decorations’’ in 
the book are, emphatically, not of it; but 
by their cleverness they suggest what good 
use Miss Farrar is likely to make of the 
medium in a more congenial field. 


B. H. NEwDIGATE 
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NEWS FROM NOWHERE 
By Marie Scott-James 


OVERS THEA RONTIER. By Stevie 

Smith. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Very ghostly, graveyard, and unruhig is 
Miss Stevie Smith’s sequel to Wovel on 
Yellow Paper. That gay and dashing Pom- 
pey who was once the life and soul of so 
many parties is now the prey of sickness 
and unrest, the sufferer from a nervous 
irritation and a désespoir which have cast 
a shadow over this fresh instalment of her 
memoirs. The cause, Reader, is not the 
international situation but the sweet boy 
Freddy, for whose sake, you will remember, 
Pompey’s heart laid down to die with the 
tigress Flo. Since then, in the intervals of 
sustaining Sir Phoebus, that model em- 
ployer, of the pub-lub life with darling 
friends, and of the bracing discussions of 
military tactics with her aunt, the Lion 
of Hull, Pompey has staged an unsatis- 
- factory reconciliation. She has tried to lay 
the ghost of her chimaera by sucking, 
leech like, the last drops of boredom from 
the society of Freddy, no longer a lover 
but a friend. The results are sorrow, ill- 
ness, and finally a flight from London with 
chére Josephine to Tilssen on the Baltic, 
and beyond that to a nightmare country 
of the mind where Pompey joins the mock 
Crusaders who try to liquidate their private 
griefs in wars and revolutions. 

At this point, the character of the book 
changes. Its first two-thirds is a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘Novel”—a _ running 
commentary on business methods, British 
colonization, pedantry, Bohemian parties, 
Spanish painting, friends and life in general 
—differing only in its mood of illness, that 
kind of morbid lucidity which follows an 
attack of influenza. Though gloomy, Pom- 
pey is still able to present in a few apt 
phrases a scene in a restaurant, to dispose 
tartly of gossip, to put the British Empire 
in its place. Yet these pages have not the 
bite or brilliance of Novel on Yellow Paper. 
Much of the characterization is repetitive. 
Here are merely footnotes to the already 


well-established personalities of Sir 
Phoebus, Freddy, and the Lion. Pompey 
seems languid, distraite, not so easily 
stimulated by people and ideas. One 
feels that the romantic gloom inspired by 
Paffaire Freddy is not altogether suited to 
the astringent Pompeian talent. 

From this apparently uncharacteristic 
Wertherism, Pompey attempts to escape 
towards the end of her book on the wings 
of a fantastic symbolism. With sword and 
cloak and mounted on the good horse 
Beau Minon, she sets out by night from 
Tilssen to some dark adventure beyond 
the frontier. Is it an enterprise against 
Fascism, against the tyranny of ambition 
and pride, against dictatorship in what- 
ever form? We do not know, but in this 
shadowy world, part Kafka, part Carroll, 
lacking in the precision of the best fantasy, 
yet with a sort of wild poetry of its own, 
where she meets the wily Archbishop, the 
smiling-smooth Generalissimo, and the Rat, 
Pompey discovers that power and excite- 
ment corrupt the fighter even in the most 
noble cause. “‘Are you not interested in 
politics, in working for peace, in the fight 
against Fascism?” young Professor Dryas- 
dust has asked her in London and she has 
replied and now after experience reaffirms, 
“No, I am not interested to concentrate 
upon politics, Fascism or Communism, or 
upon any groupismus whatever; I am not 
interested to centre my thoughts in any- 
thing so frivolous as these variations upon 
a theme that is so banal, so boring, so 
bed-bottom false, so suspect in its origin. 
Crest la vie entiére que c’est mon métier.”’ 

Nor, she finds, do the joy of action and 
the quest of death resolve the problem 
of personal grief. ‘‘Not self-violence upon 
the flesh, not a natural death, has promise 
of release.” And so, after all, her mood of 
melancholy remains. Yet surely, in some 
future book, Pompey smelling the battle 
afar off, will again cry “‘Aha!” and prance 
forth to her diverse occupations. ; 
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THE SURVEY 


Byes A: 


SURVEY OF LONDON. Vol. XVIII. 
The Strand (St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Part II). Under the editorship of Sir 
George Gater and W. H. Godfrey. 
London County Council. 218. 

More than forty years have passed since 

the demolition of the Old Palace at 

Bromley-by-Bow, the State Room from 

which is a familiar exhibit at South Ken- 

sington. It was “‘this most shameless piece 

of destruction” (the phrase is Mr. C. R. 

Ashbee’s) that led in 1894 to the formation 

of the Committee for the Survey of the 

Memorials of Greater London. The object 

of the Committee was to record, and by 

recording to assist in protecting, buildings 
of artistic and historic interest in the 

London outskirts east of Aldgate. It pub- 

lished its first monograph in 1896, a slim 

but generously illustrated quarto on the 

Trinity Almshouses in the Mile End Road. 

The beginning was auspicious, for on the 

eve of publication the buildings, which 

had fallen into imminent jeopardy, had 

been reprieved by the Charity Commis- 

sioners and fortunately still stand. 
Meanwhile, the London County Council 

had begun to stir. In 1896 they passed a 

resolution directed to the protection of 

historical buildings, and realizing that a 

register was the first essential, they pro- 

ceeded to ‘“‘adopt” the Survey Committee 
and undertook to publish its collections, 
both present and future, so far as they 
related to the County of London. At the 
same time, to our great profit, they en- 
larged the scope of the enterprise to include 
not only the fringes of London but London 
itself, and in generous abundance they 
have added their own contributions of 
research to those of the Committee. The 
first-fruits of the alliance were a volume 
on the Parish of Bromley-by-Bow, which 

appeared in 1900. 

There was more than a flavour of 
propagandism about these early volumes. 

This was natural in view of the genesis of 
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the Survey Committee and at a time when 
the National Trust had only just been 
born and William Morris was still alive. 
The flavour has passed, but its spirit 
remains to prompt the scholarship which 
is the distinction of the series. 

Since 1900 a stream of imposing quartos 
has continued to flow, partly in the form 
of monographs on individual buildings 
(which are apparently still an independent 
adventure of the Survey Committee) and 
partly in the form of Records of Parishes. 
Chelsea was dealt with in four volumes 
between 1909 and 1927, and St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields (including Lincoln’s Inn Fields) 
in 1912-14. Three volumes have been 
given to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Hammersmith has been reached in the 
west, and three parishes in the City. The 
monographs have also played their part. 
There have been twelve of these since the 
Trinity Almshouses, the last of them 
travelling as far afield as Swakeleys, Icken- 
ham. They include (to mention only three 
of the more recent) Cromwell House, 
Highgate, Morden College, and Eastbury 
Manor. 

Of the Parish Records the last to appear 
have been Highgate Village (Parish of St. 
Pancras) in 1936 and (recently issued) the 
Second Part of the Parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. The first, which includes 
Ken Wood, is not only, like all the series, 
topographically important, but, inciden- 
tally inaugurated a change in the methods 
of production which has substantially re- 
duced both the weight and the price of 
the books. 

The second is concerned with the wes- 
tern part of the Strand, from Trafalgar 
Square to Shell Mex House. The district 
in this area between the street and the 
river is a palimpsest of exceptional interest, 
but of the five great houses that at one 
time occupied it—Northumberland, Hun- 
gerford, York, Durham, and Salisbury— 
only Northumberland survived to recent 
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times—it was not demolished till 1874— 
and it is the only one of which it is possible 
to provide an illustrated record. The sites 
of the others were all “developed” in the 
late seventeenth century, and in the case 
of Durham a re-development by the 
brothers Adam a century later is a princi- 
pal feature of the present book. Hungerford 
House, next door to Northumberland, was 
associated for two centuries and a half 
with the singular and violent family from 
which it takes its name. 

All the merits familiar to readers of the 
series reappear in this volume—the patient 
research, the clear and concise statement, 
the ordered arrangement and the copious 
illustrations. Mr. Ashbee, writing in 1900, 
expressed a doubt whether the work under- 
taken would ever be completed. He 
warned us that there are 192 parishes in 
London and the City. It is a luxurious 
reflection that we can expect a succession 
of these admirable volumes almost to 
infinity. 


“WAMBY CRANKED Y 2 


THE POEMS OF AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

Edited by M. G. Segar. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 
Some second-rate artists are pioneers, im- 
portant almost in spite of themselves. But 
for Frere we might not have had Don Juan, 
or Northanger Abbey but for Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Not impossibly Percy’s Reliques would 
never have been but for A Collection of 
Old Ballads (almost certainly edited by 
Philips), and without Percy as their pre- 
cursor we can hardly think of Blake or 
Chatterton, or The Ancient Mariner. Thus 
the butt of Pope and Swift is lineally 
responsible for the Romantic Revival. 
Philips is not exactly a poetaster, nor is 
he as interesting as his contemporary 
Walter Harte, whose botanical pictures 
are drawn from nature; he is one of those 
queer mediocrities, disallowed by men, 
gods, and booksellers, who somehow bear 
the seeds of later much-talked-of things 
hidden about them. It was time for him 
to be edited, and Mr. Segar has done the 
job well, filling in the lacunae in Cibber’s 
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and Johnson’s lives, and adding, with the 
co-operation of Mr. A. L. Reade, a re- 
markably full pedigree, the size of a goodly 
map. His zeal for the poet does not allow 
him to compare Crashaw’s Musick’s Duell 
with the fifth Pastoral, and he might have 
told us that a line in The Stray Nymph 
(“White her skin as mountain-snow’’) can 
share with one in Gil Morrice the honour 
of inspiring the famous “‘Whyte hys rode 
as the sommer snowe’”’ in Aella; but we 
can believe him when he claims for 


And now behold the Sun’s departing Ray 

O’er yonder Hill, the Sign of ebbing Day. 

With songs the jovial Hinds return from Plow, 

And unyoak’d Heifers, pacing homeward, 
low. 


a formative part in Gray’s Elegy; and he 
rightly praises The Winter Piece. His note 
on the five poems to children that earned 
Philips the nickname Namby Pamby is 
particularly rich in its list of early parodies. 
How strange to think that here we have 
the literary ancestor of Christopher Robin 
saying his prayers! The t2mbre is the same: 


Like the linnet green, in May, 
Flitting to each bloomy spray, 
Wearied then, and glad of rest, 
Like the linnet in the nest. 


Only Prior, after Marvel and perhaps at 
any later age but Blake’s, could write a 
poem about a child in which the child 
alone was concerned. And yet this same 
Philips gave us the version of Sappho, may- 
be the first in English, that starts: 


Bless’d as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


Who but Aphra Behn had done anything 
with quite that ecstasy? We had to wait 


for Poetical Sketches for it to come again. 
Bless thee, Ambrose Philips! 


Let me transgress by nature, not by rule, 
An artless Idiot, not a study’d fool. 


Can you imagine Pope or Swift writing 
like that, sincerely, in their own character? 


E. H. W. MEyYERsTEIN 
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PEACE AND MUTUAL INSURANCE 


By Viscount Duncannon 


CO-OPERATION OR COERCION? 
By L. P. Jacks. Heineman. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Jacks’ main argument is that so 
long as the League of Nations is imple- 
mented with Articles which are designed 
to coerce recalcitrant states, and that so 
long as the “‘mind of the League or the 
minds of those who guide it are concen- 
trated on the military field where bad 
bargains lie, the exploration of the econo- 
mic field, where the good bargains are 
waiting, will be inadequate and casual, 
and the League will remain what it now 
is, a great ideal linked to unworkable 
machinery.” In the first part of this book, 
which contains a critical analysis of plans 
for international peace to date, this argu- 
ment is strengthened by repetition in 
numerous contexts. It is, however, easier 
to urge people not to be preoccupied by 
military matters when there is no possi- 
bility of coming to an agreement about 
them, than it is to convince them that the 
possibility of war is not their immediate 
concern. It will not be an easy task to 
educate the voters to ignore temporarily 
the question of war and concentrate, as 
Professor Jacks suggests, on economic and 
commercial matters. 

Before passing to an examination of the 
second part (constructive) of his book, it 
is worth pointing out how conclusively he 
is able not only to prove the frailty of 
anything in the nature of military alliances, 
but also to show the weaknesses of any 
theories based on an acknowledgment of 
the inevitable use of force in international 
affairs. A certain theory current of late 
is to the effect that if one Great Power 
was ready to place its armed forces wholly 
at the direction of the League others would 
follow. In answer to this, and to any plan 
for the establishment of an international 
force, Professor Jacks stresses the sound 
but well-worn argument that a sovereign 
state is less prepared in this respect than 


in any other to relinquish its sovereignty 
to an international authority. 


Every state before embarking on a policy of 
collective coercion should consider the effect 
of it as applied to itself. 


Professor Jacks concludes therefore that 


all projects of coercion, whether limited or 
comprehensive, economic or military, form 
the worst possible medium for promoting 
good feeling, sound understanding and last- 
ing agreement between sovereign states. 


The Professor does not deny that in the end 
only arms can suppress arms, but is only 
emphasizing the importance of developing 
in nations a capacity for agreement. It is for 
this reason that he turns to economic matters, 
on which he believes states are more pre- 
pared to agree; and proceeds to express the 
hope that limitation of armaments and 
economic co-operation may be linked 
together. He suggests the establishment of 
an International Fund calculated to make 
countries feel that they will all get some- 
thing out of it. Reject the idea of collective 
security, which implies coercion in one 
form or another, and take up instead the 
plea for mutual insurance. It may be asked 
what each country will get out of this 
Fund; and it will probably be agreed that 
each should get out of it an amount pro- 
portional to what each put in. 


As to the possible modes of employing the 
Fund, five can be named at once, each 
pointing the way to others of like nature: 
(1) the stabilization of currencies with a view 
to freeing the frozen currents of international 
trade; (2) the lowering of tariffs for the same 
purpose; (3) financing the distribution of 
raw materials by means of appropriate 
credits; (4) promoting international social 
services of the kind now carried on, but 
cramped for lack of funds, by the League; 
(5) the assistance of nations afflicted by 
natural calamities such as earthquakes, 
famine, and flood. These five and doubtless 
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many others. The position of the contribu- 
tory nations would be analogous to that of 
policy-holders in an Insurance Company. 

In a concluding chapter, Professor Jacks 

draws a historical parallel from the United 

States, and stresses the fact that when 

American statesmen in 1787 were engaged 

in the difficult task of combining thirteen 

quarrelsome states into a federal union or 
league a proposal to introduce into the 
constitution a minatory clause analogous 
to Article 16 of the Covenant was rejected. 
An argument used in support of its re- 
jection was that whereas force can satis- 
factorily be used by the state against 
individuals, it can only result in war when 
used by one state or group of states against 
another. It was admitted at the time that 
if states wished to fight, as they eventually 

did (North v. South), nothing would pre- 

vent them. From this illustration it would 
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seem to be of little avail to include that 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, “sanctions.” 

If it was not suspected that they already 
wisely held much the same views as Professor 
Jacks this book should be recommended to 
all members of the Foreign Office. Members 
of Parliament in their capacity of teachers 
should read it, and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs might open ‘forth- 
with a series of debates using this book asa 
basis of discussion. The recent conclusion of 
the Tripartite Agreement between France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States entitles one to hope that certain 
statesmen in Europe are now thinking 
along Professor Jacks’ lines, and that this 
agreement may be a step towards the form 
of economic co-operation suggested above. 
It can at any rate be said that any reader 
of this book will await the Van Zeeland 
report with impatience. 


THE ARCTIC 


By Michael Roberts 


UNDER THE POLE STAR. By A. R. 
Glen, assisted by N. A. C. Croft. 
Methuen. 253. 

North East Land lies just off Spitzbergen 

proper, about half way between Tromso 

and the Pole; it has an area (mostly 
glacier) of about 6,000 square miles, and 
several expeditions have explored it since 

Nordenskiold sledged part of the way along 

its north coast in 1873. The Oxford Uni- 

versity Expedition, 1935-6, acting on the 
advice of Professor Ahlmann who had 

done some good work there in 1931, 

decided to carry out a thorough survey 

and establish meteorological stations on 
the ice-cap, following Courtauld’s achieve- 
ment in Greenland and the still more 

impressive work of Wegener’s party 250 

miles north of Courtauld’s station. Alto- 

gether, the ten members of the party spent 
fourteen months within the Arctic Circle. 

A base was established near the coast, on 

barren ground covered with boulders 

where only a few arctic poppies, an occa- 


sional saxifrage, and a few blades of 
cotton-grass offered relief from black lichen 
or bare rock. A sledging base was set up 
nearer to the ice-cap, and two ice-cap 
stations were equipped and staffed for the 
winter months, 

Mr. Glen can tell a straightforward 
story of routine and blizzards, or sledge 
journeys, or of adventures with polar 
bears, blue and white foxes, seals and 
reindeer, and he can describe the scream- 
ing farmyard noises of the guillemots, 
fulmars, kittiwake, and eiderduck around 
the base. Altogether, as Arctic exploration 
goes, the expedition cannot be said to 
have suffered severe hardships: it was well 
organized, and there were no accidents. 
-A book of this sort lacks the tension of a 
story like Martin Lindsay’s Sledge; in the 
diverse activities of the party there is no 
cumulative interest, and thanks to Mr. 
Glen’s leadership the party never found 
itself in difficulties. One group crossed to 
Spitzbergen and climbed Mount Newton 
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and other peaks in the Chydenius and 
Stubendorff ranges. Other groups carried 
out biological and physical researches. 

At first we felt contentedly that we had 
done great deeds in being the first success- 
fully to set up such stations. Then slowly, 
after four months of winter darkness and 
blizzards, came proportion; the ice-cap had 
existed for 50,000 years and would probably 
continue as long again; our influence was a 
minute scratch on something vaster than our 
minds could hold. Then could one begin to 
think. Superimposed on the mystic attraction 
of the Arctic, which is almost a religion, was 
modern science announcing by wireless the 
troubles of a tottering Europe. 

Mr. Glen has rather a lot of this kind 
of writing. He is a little vague about the 
meaning of words like “religion’’ and 
“mystic,’? and a little patronizing about 
the troubles of populous Europe. Well, 
well, we can’t all get away to Spitzbergen 
and spoil another of the nice blank spaces 
on the map. And the wild men of Europe 
are useful after all: they gave Mr. Glen’s 
party nearly £3,000 worth of free food and 
equipment, and they can now help to tidy 
up the balance sheet by paying 25s. for this 
well-illustrated and competently written 
account of a businesslike expedition. 


BLAKE’S WOODCUTS 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE FOR THORNTON’S VIR- 
GIL AND THE IMITATION BY 
AMBROSE PHILIPS. Edited by 
Geoffrey Keynes. Nonesuch Press. 15s. 

Dr. Robert John Thornton was family 

physician to the Linnells, the friends of 

William Blake: thus it came about that 

Blake was suggested as illustrator when 

Thornton contemplated the publication in 

1821 of a third edition of his Virgil. This 

was a school book which, having met with 

some success, was now to appear in a more 
ambitious form adorned with no less than 

230 engravings for the execution of which 

such men as Bewick, Byfield, Hughes, 

Thompson, and Thurston were employed. 

Blake, besides a series of copper plates 

showing busts of Theocritus, Virgil, Augus- 
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tus Caesar, Agrippa, Julius Caesar, and 
Epicurus, and a drawing after Poussin’s 
“Giant Polypheme” to be engraved by 
Byfield, was to contribute woodcuts for the 
“Imitation” of the first Eclogue by the 
eighteenth-century poet, Ambrose Philips. 

Blake was now an old man and, though 
a professional engraver, had never before 
used wood as a medium. It proved to be 
medium superbly suited to his genius. 
But the spontaneity and vitality of his cuts, 
in such startling contrast to the careful 
and laboured work of the journeymen 
engravers, horrified the unimaginative 
Thornton, who immediately ordered the 
designs to be re-cut by more efficient 
hands. It was only through the intercession 
of Linnell and, it is said, of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and James Ward that Blake’s 
work was allowed to remain, though three 
of the blocks were actually re-engraved. 
His woodcuts are all that is likely to prove 
immortal of the learned doctor’s Virgil. 

The Nonesuch Press now enables us to 
follow the whole history, as far as it is 
known, of these woodcuts. Here are repro- 
ductions of sixteen of the original pencil 
drawings for the designs; proofs of eight 
of the blocks in their original state before 
they were ruthlessly cut down to fit the 
page; Blake’s twenty finished designs; a 
set of prints taken from electrotypes of the 
woodblocks. Mr. Geoffrey Keynes supplies 
a very interesting introduction. 

It is to be hoped that the magnificent 
little engravings, now that they may 
become more widely known, will in time 
come to influence the whole art of en- 
graving. At present they remain unique, 
occupying a position high above that of 
almost any other known work of the kind. 
As Samuel Palmer, the enthusiastic young 
admirer of Blake, wrote: “They are... 
models of the exquisitest pitch of intense 
poetry. . . . They are like all that won- 
derful artist’s works, the drawing aside of 
the fleshly curtain, and the glimpse which 
all the most holy, studious saints and sages 
have enjoyed, of that rest which remaineth 
to the people of God.” 

H. R. WacKRILL 


HH 
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THE CULTURE OF INDIA 


INDIA. A Short Cultural History. By 
H. G. Rawlinson. Cresset Press. 30s. 


The appearance of a cultural history of 
India after the promulgation of the new 
Constitution is an event of some signifi- 
cance in Indo-British relationship, for it 
opens up the possibilities of reorientations 
of viewpoints coloured by the bias arising 
from the political controversies of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s book betrays an instinc- 
tive grasp of the necessity for a new 
outlook. 

And yet his very sympathetic narrative 
leaves one with a feeling of frustration. 
For it seems to me that his whole attempt 
at rendering the history of India suffers 
from an unconscious acceptance of a 
manner of looking at history which makes 
the past an odd assemblage of ideas which 
are supposed to command our reverence 
because they were the most comprehensive 
ideas thought out by man and have the 
finality of eternal principles. Mr. Rawlin- 
son is content, for instance, to recount, 
necessarily superficially, the story of those 
cultural remains which have recently been 
discovered at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, 
and which survive in those first books of 
the world, the Vedas, in their successors, 
the Upanishads, the Epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, in the art works of the Gupta 
Golden Age which reached its peak point 
in the fourth century a.p., in medieval 
sculpture, and in the hybrid art of the 
Moghul period. He is, according to his 
avowed aims, not concerned overmuch 
with the history of British rule in India. 

Now such an attempt at history is 
doomed to failure, for history, if it is to be 
pragmatic, should deal not with a static 
space-time continuum but with dynamic 
movements; not with fixed, eternal ideas 
but with changing facts. And if our cul- 
tural heritage means anything to us, it 
can only mean something if we look at it 
biologically, in so far as we are heirs to 
life. That is to say, we should regard our 
cultural heritage not as so many abstract 
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ideas and theories which will illumine our 
present problems and which will help us 
through the revival of this creed or that 
dogma to live anew, but we have to regard 
these histories as facts which must be 
ordered and arranged and studied and 
submitted to the tests of the living con- 
sciousness, of actuality, to see what they 
have contributed to the making of us. 
Only thus can we learn from the past the 
lessons that may help us to live intensely 
in the present; only thus canwe assimilate, 
realize, and transform the past into the 
present and mould it into the future. 

It may be that the average European’s 
approach to the history of Oriental art 
and literature is handicapped by the 
limitations of archaeology. For to the 
archaeologist the monuments of Oriental 
civilization have been mainly “quaint” 
objects of interest. And, to some extent, 
Mr. Rawlinson’s warm humanitarianism 
suffers from this. But he seems to have 
been inspired by a tremendous good will 
and the Cresset Press has served him well, 
with a beautiful get-up in the format, 
typography, and a varied array of plates 
for his vast pageant of India down the 
ages, 

Moutk Ray ANAND 


WRITERS AS CITIZENS 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. By 

David Daiches. Gollancz. 5s. 
“I should like to emphasize,” Mr. Daiches 
says in his Foreword, “that this is not in 
any sense a history of English Literature: 
my aim has been to provide data for a 
consideration of that vital question, the 
place of literature in human activity.” 
All the same, his book takes the form of 
an outline history of English writers from 
the Troubadour to the present day. Yet 
in practice his modesty is justified : it saves 
him from that dogmatic “‘here-is-the-real- 
truth-at- last - whether -you-like-it-or-not” 
tone which so often afflicts literary criti- 
cism written by young men from a Marxist 
angle. 

It is quite true that histories of English 
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| literature have in the past usually neg- 
___ lected its social background, and this Mr. 
_ Daiches supplies the more helpfully be- 
cause he recognizes that it does not account 
fully for the emergence of great writers. 
“When a man of real genius comes on 
the scene,” he says, “‘we lose sight of the 
special audience for which his work was 
originally written, and the problem of the 
social function of literature seems for the 
moment to be irrelevant.”? But why “‘irre- 
levant”? I think this problem turns on 
a recognition that while in the sphere of 
economic life the individual is in debt to 
the community, in cultural life, the sphere 
of the spirit, the community is in debt to 
the individual. But Mr. Daiches has written 
an attractive and enlightening short book; 
the mediaeval period is particularly well 
done. 
CHARLES Davy 


JEWISH FOLKLORE 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE JEWS. By 

AngeloS. Rappoport. Soncino Press.10s.6d. 
The study of folklore, “the unwritten law 
of a people and the history of its civiliza- 
tion in primitive ages,” reveals a nation’s 
soul in its grim reality, denuded of the 
fine and crystallized ideals it attains in its 
more developed stages. Jewish scholars 
have discovered in this “traditional his- 
tory” a medium for revealing the true 
Jewish soul, Jewish practices, beliefs, and 
customs. Among these is Dr. Rappoport, 
who in this book succeeds in giving us a 
bird’s-eye view of a wide field of Jewish 
Folklore, as well as its migrations and 
origins. Dr. Rappoport, like others, is ob- 
sessed with one main idea, namely to 
show that Jewish Lore differs fundamen- 
tally from the lore of others—the one being 
monotheistic, the others pagan. That may 
be so. But the study of Folklore must be 
enlarged to cover the whole field of the 
social, economic, political, and cultural 
position of the Jewish race in different 
ages. I regret that the author made no 
use of the Hassidic lore which abounds 
in beauty and is highly important. 
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There are a number of things one cannot 
accept. For instance, his opinion that the 
Rabbis’ conception about the benefits and 
harms of the winds to agriculture was a 
belief. I should say they based their belief 
on experience. The most important num- 
ber in the Jewish Lore is seven and not 
nine. Writing of lucky and unlucky days, 
he should have mentioned the belief of the 
Jews that the month Ab is predestined 
to be unlucky while Nisan is lucky. He 
might also have mentioned that Jews 
recite the ““Shema”’ at bed-time, and from 
the birth of a boy till the day of his cir- 
cumcision in order to defeat the evil spirits. 
But in spite of shortcomings the book 
is of much use and very fascinating. It is 
for the layman and the scholar alike. 
M. EpELBAUM 


IN UGANDA 


MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. By 
Patrick M. Synge. Lindsay Drummond. 
15S. 

This attractive work is unlike the usual 
African travel book, for it is the descrip- 
tion by a young Cambridge botanist of 
the British Museum of Natural History’s 
expedition to East Africa in 1934-35. The 
expedition aimed at exploring the plants 
and insects of the legendary sources of the 
Nile, the Mountains of the Moon of 
Ptolemy and Herodotus, now known as 
the Ruwenzori range of Western Uganda. 
Mr. Synge describes vividly the gigantic 
vegetation of this wet, perpetually snow- 
covered equatorial mountain, a virgin 
valley of which his party ascended to ice- 
cold Lake Nyamgasani. He found lobelias, 
heathers, and groundsels the size of trees, 
and he illustrates them and the magnificent 
scenery with many fine photographs, 
though as no human figure shows the 
scale, their size is not apparent. 

The book is further decorated by colour 
plates and collotypes from sketches by 
the artist of the expedition, Mr. Stuart 
Somerville, whose drawings of African 
women and children are attractively alive, 
even if his impressionist landscapes con- 
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vey little to anyone not knowing the 
country. Mr. Synge describes the ascent 
of Mounts Elgon and Kenya, to compare 
the habitat and environment of their 
flora. He adds interesting chapters on 
Uganda’s past, and educational and 
economic conditions in the Protectorate 
to-day. He draws the obvious, sound, and 
sensible deductions on the need for 
European and African understanding and 
co-operation, but he is a little naively 
optimistic in his idealistic conclusion: 
‘There are other ways of gaining prestige 
in Europe than by controlling colonies 
or owning large armaments.’ The book 
is agreeable reading to all interested in 
Africa, and the Appendix on cultivating 
his equatorial discoveries in English gar- 
dens is of practical value. 


A. B. V. Drew 


A MARLOWE MISCELLANY 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By John 

Bakeless. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

To be fascinated by the romantic per- 
sonality of Kit Marlowe is common 
enough; to be inspired by one’s fascina- 
tion to such labours as are here recorded 
is (perhaps fortunately) rare. Never, since 
Dionysus went to Hades to fetch back his 
dear Euripides, have such pains been taken 
by a poetry-lover to resurrect his favourite 
poet. Mr. Bakeless has explored Cam- 
bridge, gossiped at Canterbury, scoured 
for marginalia the books that Marlowe 
may have read, studied accounts, registers, 
statutes, chapbooks, rolls, records, plays 
genuine and spurious, State papers, com- 
monplace books, memoranda and cata- 
logues, to say nothing of the works of the 
fifty odd professors whose names appear 
in the list of acknowledgments. 

Backed by these references, he has 
crammed into his book every fact and 
theory that may be hallowed by connec- 
tion, however remote, with the successive 
events of his hero’s life. In addition to 
every known detail of the poet’s works 
and days, he tells us how Canterbury 
heretics were executed in the reign of 
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Henry VIII, which houses in Southwark 
were no better than they should be, and 
what Elizabeth Throckmorton said to 
Walter Raleigh when his love-making 
became too ardent. His head is so full of 
all these wonders that he frequently tells 
us the same thing twice. But it does not 
matter; for with all his outpouring of 
enthusiastic anecdote Mr. Bakeless is never 
a bore. One listens easily enough, sure 
that sooner or later an important fact or 
reference will slip out. 

And yet it is hard to guess who will 
really compose Mr. Bakeless’s audience. 
Even Marlowe’s fans hardly constitute a 
body of readers sufficient to absorb a 
whole edition. The collectors, public and 
private, whose payments up to £15,000 
for early editions of Marlowe are here 
recorded, have hardly the interest in the 
man himself that will make them spend 
half a guinea on this book. And for all his 
adventures among records and _ source- 
books, Mr. Bakeless cannot really be said 
to have written for scholars. His researches 
have added nothing of first-rate impor- 
tance to the data; his study of the works 
follows conventional lines; but perhaps 
for the present his careful references may 
serve as the best bibliography and register 
of Marlowe sources available. 

Ricuarp Davip 


LEFT-RIGHT-LEFT 


THE WRITER IN A CHANGING 
WORLD. Edited by Henry Hart. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 6s. 

This volume bears the proud inscription, 

“Set and Printed in U.S.A. by Trade 

Union Labour.” It is a paradox that such 

a boast, which would be superfluous on 

almost any book printed in Britain, pre- 

faces a bloc of opinions more extreme 
than any similar British manifesto would 
be likely to contain. The very fierceness 
of the American labour struggle has 
driven these writers into their doctrinaire 
acrimony. The papers here collected were 
delivered at the Second Congress of Ameri- 
can Writers last year: compared with the 
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volume reporting the First Congress of 
1935 they strike a sharper note of des- 
peration; in Spain and China some of 
these writers have already moved up to 
the barricades. Consequently, though 
Joseph Freeman’s Preface proposes a 
United Front programme for all men of 
good will, most of the succeeding speeches 
echo only the left-hand notes of his theme. 

Naturally therefore the two questions 
that are ostensibly asked, How can the 
writer fight Fascism, and how “imagina- 
tively depict life in the midst of dynamic 
change”’? in fact have their answers begged 
from the outset. At the barricades there 
can be no discussions of the relations of 
art and politics. Those papers are best 
which most candidly accept that—Mac- 
Leish’s trumpet-call and Hemingway’s 
recruiting chant. So long, however, as the 
pen remains his weapon the writer has 
obligations which the soldier cannot recog- 
nize—to truth, for example. But these 
writers would have it both ways. They 
praise Russian literature merely for its 
output, and abuse American for its quality. 
They welcome Liberals, but cannot stomach 
Trotzkyites. They would fight Fascism, 
but do not realize that certain weapons 
only multiply the foe. 

H. G. Nicuoras 


THE BRONTES 


THE MIRACLE OF HAWORTH: A 
Bronté Study. By W. Bertram White. 
University of London Press. 12s. 6d. 

I think it was Miss May Sinclair who, 

having written one of the most under- 

standing books on the subject, asked with 
half remorseful intensity whether this 
long-suffering family would ever be 
allowed to lie quiet. It was certainly Miss 
Sinclair who protested against attempts 
to give Emily a lover. This new book, 
evidently the work of a devotee, revives 
that protesting mood, for it really presents 
no new ideas, though it defends old Patrick 
and does not follow the modern inclination 
to belittle Charlotte by exalting Emily. 
It admits—as everyone does—that Emily 
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was on a plane Charlotte never reached, 
placing her with Sappho and the American 
Emily Dickinson as the greatest of women 
writers. (The Emily Dickinson comparison 
interests me and I should like to debate it.) 
But it accepts the conflicting strains in 
Charlotte’s nature and does not scorn her 
for that respectability—that eldest-sisterly 
complex which poor Charlotte could 
hardly escape; and it does full justice to 
the emancipating genius that was hers. 
As for Emily’s love life—it is Weightman 
again, of course. Well, it may be so. You 
can argue it all perfectly from her poems 
as you can prove any doctrine trom the 
Bible. But is it necessary to have an 
individual object for a passion so wide, so 
much a part of sky and earth as Emily 
Bronté’s? Its root may be sexual, but it is 
so much the essence of creative energy 
and too-short lite that it may never need 
or find the usual outlet. Charlotte, I 
think, knew human _ passion. Emily’s 
derived from Titans and gods. 
Mary CrosBiE 


/XPPR@O ANGE 
TO 
SITAAKESPEARE 


This convenient handbook for 
students, edited by Dr. RICHARD 
WILSON, is made up of Lamb’s 
Tales, with selected extracts from 
the plays, an introductory bio- 
graphy by Mrs. Andrew Lang and 
many illustrations. It is a recent 
addition to the Nelson Classics. 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


FROM THE GROUND UP. By A. R. Powys. 
Dent. 6s. 

The late A. R. Powys was Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
from 1911 until his death last year. To those 
who knew him he was, as his brother, John 
Cowper Powys, says in his Introduction to these 
collected papers, an artist who fought intensely 
to preserve beauty in old buildings. His essays 
and articles, some of which appeared originally 
in The London Mercury, show the unbending 
virtue behind his crusade which survives in 
“the silent and unapplauding masonry and 
timber of the irreplaceable buildings that he 
saved from ruin.” 


FICTION 


THE PRODIGAL PARENTS. By Sinclair 
Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lewis’s new story is about a father and 
mother—sympathetic, receptive, and go-ahead 
in their own eyes, mean and fossilized in the 
opinion of their children. He has always been, 
and still is, the most readable of novelists. 
His pleasantly easy manner, however, is now 
almost too easy, and seems at times to be what 
it should only appear to be—effortless. 


DARK HORSES. By Eden Phillpotts. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

The half-gipsy mother of Richard Challice, 
the wheelwright, and Simon Pye, who grows 
apples in Devon, bring us all that rich tradi- 
tional lore which Mr. Phillpotts knows so well. 
For these glimpses of a vanishing traditional 
life we may overlook the time-dishonoured 
seduction of the young heroine by a wealthy 
profligate young man, and the melodramatic 
use of hit-and-run motoring. But Mr. Phillpotts 
himself has overlooked that landmark, Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, which altered our notions of 
Victorian seductiveness. 


JOURNEY ON THE WAY. By Frank 
Vernon. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

An agreeably sentimental, picaresque story, 

pseudo-Borrovian in character, of a man who, 


disgusted by the faithlessness of his wife, 
abandons the smart set for the open road. 
Encountering an abundance of fine weather, 
plenty of agreeable jobs and a seductive and 
accomplished gipsy, he embraces this care- 
free and improbable life with the zeal that it 
deserves. 


THE BURIED CANDELABRUM. By Stefan 
Zweig. Cassell. 30s. 
An old legend of the Jewish race which tells 
how the holy, seven-branched Candelabrum 
taken from the Temple of Solomon, seized in 
turn by Romans and Vandals, and finally 
brought to Byzantium after the fall of the 
Western Empire by the general Belisarius, was 
copied by Justinian’s Jewish goldsmith so that 
the original could be buried until such time as 
the chosen people should return to the Promised 
Land. Translated into appropriately pontifical 
language, the story is here issued in a splendour 
somewhat out of proportion to its importance. 


THE BENDING SICKLE. By Gerald Bullett. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A romantic portrait of a lady. Mrs. Herriard’s 
story is unfolded from the days of her Victorian 
childhood in a country parsonage through her 
two marriages—to a disillusioning horse- 
breeder and an introspective doctor who turns 
farmer—to her apotheosis as a perfect old lady 
surrounded by beautiful daughters and a 
devoted young publisher who wants to publish 
her girlhood’s novel as a connoisseur’s joke. 
Mr. Bullett commands an elegant prose and 
describes landscape well but his characteriza- 
tion is extremely thin. 


THE SEVENTH SISTER. By Freda Ling- 
strom. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
An unpretentious and rather pathetic little 
tale which follows the fortunes of an aristo- 
cratic and once wealthy Austrian family and 
of their English governess. Neither the Graf 
nor his spoilt, good-for-nothing son could 
settle down under conditions in post-war 
Vienna ; the despised daughters adapted them- 
selves to poverty in various ways; the youngest 
married a well-to-do Englishman, who, un- 
complaining, supported most of his in-laws. 
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THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 

By Richard Ullmann. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Shows the effect of extravagantly possessive 
parental affection. Charles and Oliver were 
inseparable, but the latter did not resent the 
domination of his parent—a cultivated, suave, 
rather sinister figure—even when he deliber- 
ately wrecked his marriage. The later relation- 
ship between Oliver (now grown all too like 
his father) and his child (offspring of a woman 
acquired merely for stud purposes) pursues a 
more tortuous course. This first novel is uneven 
and somewhat humourless, but not without 
promise. 


?M NOT COMPLAINING. By Ruth Adam. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

A straightforward and remarkably exciting 
story of teaching in a public elementary school 
in the slums of an industrial town. The direct- 
ness that was the virtue of the childhood 
scenes of War on Saturday Week gives this novel its 
power and makes such crises as the inspectors’ 
visit, the Communist demonstration, the 
dismissal of the shell-shocked odd man, memor- 
able, and the characters live, in spite of 
somewhat flat writing. 


TWO FOR JOY. By E. Morchard Bishop. 
Cape. 8s. 6d. 

This appears to be a first novel and it has an 
unspoiled sincerity and directness of emotion. 
These qualities give an authentic ring to the 
theme of courtship, frustrated marriage, and 
divorce. The theme, in more sophisticated 
hands, would be merely glib, especially as the 
heroine is, as we say nowadays, a “cold” 
woman. The scene shifts from London to 
Dublin where the young husband is disillu- 
sioned by the bohemian tavern scenes which 
attract his artistic wife. 


CASTLE CORNER. By Joyce Cary. Gol- 
lancz. 8s. 6d. 
In dealing with the “Big House” in Ireland, its 
genealogical complexities and feudal retainers, 
Mr. Joyce Cary shows the same pleasure in 
ramification which he displayed in the barbaric 
detail of The African Witch. He chooses a very 
exciting period, that of the “land war” and 
treats it from an original angle. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill appears to his landed gentry 
as inevitable as The Last Day. Africa is not 
absent, for the liberal-minded Felix, who is 
partially disinherited by his father, invests 
some of the family fortune in the Mosi Com- 
pany. He goes out to look after his interests, 
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and his adventures in Africa are described in 
realistic detail. 

NORTHWEST PASSAGE. By 

Roberts. Collins. gs. 6d. 

700 pages of musket-and-tomahawk adventure 
with sundry political intrigues. Better in some 
respects than Anthony Adverse, owing to the com- 
parative novelty of the Red Indian background. 
The hero is the historical Major Rogers, an 
eighteenth-century pioneer in the Anglo- 
French conflicts in North America. The story 
starts with an enormous and splendid panor- 
ama (or perhaps myriorama) and never quite 
recovers from the opening climax. Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other famous 
characters appear in the English scenes. 


TOWERS WITH IVY. By Minnie Hite 
Moody. Murray 7s. 6d. 
This American saga novel differs from a 
multitude of others both in its lighter touch 
and theme. Josiah Wingfield founded a college 
in a small village in Ohio in 1837, and the 
story of the Wingfield family for five genera- 
tions is also the story of the college. In a 
series of vignettes we see the century with its 
changing values and the note of disillusion 
grows stronger. Mrs. Moody has a sense of 
atmospere and the earlier chapters will appeal 
most to English readers, 


ESCAPE TO LIFE. By Heinz Leipmann. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

This strange novel tells the story of a German 
boy, orphaned at an early age, who grows up 
in war-time and feels himself robbed of his 
childhood. Running away from his uncle’s 
unsympathetic home, he wanders through a 
series of disconnected hardships and adven- 
tures, some of them described in macabre 
detail, often merely indicated, until at last a 
talent for authorship seems to promise him 
new hope. Much of the book reads more like 
a remembered nightmare than a chronicle 
of real events; it is full of vivid passages, but 
scenes and characters vanish almost as soon 
as they appear. The best section is the account 
of the boy’s stowaway voyage to New York 
in an old tramp steamer; there are grimly 
unexpected touches here which must surely 
derive from first-hand experience. 


THE SILVER SICKLE CASE. By Lynn 
Brock. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Here is as good a story for mental emergency 
as any chimney corner crime fan deserves or 
requires. Mr. Lynn Brock writes with an ease 
and a lively confidence in his characters which 
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make a holiday of murder—even murder in 
the unsavoury setting of a municipal rubbish 
dump. Though he knows the value of the 
longed-for surprise, he refuses either to force 
it or to hold it back to pander to the shameless 
reader, but works as naturally and imperturb- 
ably through his plot as if he had appeared 
in automatic response to the desperate dialling 
of number 999. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


PETER KURTEN: A Study in Sadism. By 
George Godwin. Acorn Press. 5s. 

The subject of this short, analytical essay lived 
at Diisseldorf and there, between 1899 and 1930, 
he committed some 9 or 10 murders and was 
responsible for nearly 100 murderous attacks 
and outbreaks of fire. He was eventually 
caught, and, after four eminent psychiatrists 
had pronounced him sane, executed. From the 
evidence of these four men of science, Mr. 
Godwin draws certain conclusions of his own, 
e.g. that Baudelaire, but for the relief which he 
found in his poems, might well have been 
another Kirten. 

BRITISH CONSUL. By Ernest Hambloch. 

Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

This autobiographical record of the more or less 
interesting recollections of a member of the 
Consular Service gives us essentially diplo- 
matic glimpses of countries ranging from 
Serbia to Brazil over a period of thirty years. 
The book is valuable in illuminating several 
important keypoints in the backwaters of 
modern history. But those who look for indis- 
cretions in a work of this kind will be disap- 
pointed except in the sections devoted to 
Roger Casement. 


AUGUSTUS. By G. P. Baker. Grayson. 12s. 6d. 
The Principate is the least part of this “‘life,” 
despite its sub-title, ““The golden age of Rome.” 
Actium comes at p. 247, and Augustus dies at 
p. 311. It is a book to keep a boy out of 
mischief who knows nothing or little of Roman 
history. There appears to be no mention of the 
Monumentum Ancyranum or of Ovid’s banishment. 
The writer has concentrated on telling the 
story of Rome from the murder of Caesar to 
the accession of Tiberius in terms of modern 
big men. Though he corrects the Roman 
history in Julius Caesar, he might have made 
more use of the picture of Octavian in Antony 
and Cleopatra. ‘“High events as these Strike those 
that make them” is as penetratingly true as 
any phrase in Plutarch or Suetonius, 
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PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. By Evarts Seelye 
Scudder. Collins. 15s. 

Mr. Scudder has written an able, attractive 
study of an inept and distasteful royal intriguer, 
Louis Philippe Joseph, fifth Duke of Orleans, 
who in hatred of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette encouraged the Revolution and even 
voted for the King’s death, only to be hoist 
with his own petard and find himself betrayed 
as he had betrayed all others. As a picture of 
the period, this balanced account of “a rake 
and a cad thrust into a public prominence 
that he never really wanted” proved itself well 
worth while. 


MY MIND A KINGDOM. By George Thomas. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Readers of A Tenement in Soho will remember 
that Mr. Thomas comes of a working-class 
family, of which he and three others are 
almost entirely helpless with a form of muscular 
atrophy. This further diary deals with the year 
1935, during which the author was preparing 
and publishing his first novel. Mr. Thomas 
discurses upon religious questions, and upon 
current affairs, but it is for his unaffected 
account of the drama, the pathos, and the 
humour of his domestic life that his book is 
interesting—this heroic and lovable family, 
once again, become vividly alive. 


OUR STREET. By Jan Peterson. Translated 
by Betty Rensen. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Dedicated ‘‘to the dead anti-fascists of Char- 
lottenburg,”’ this lengthy volume is an account 
of secret Left activities in the Wallstrasse dis- 
trict of Berlin during the first eighteen months 
after Hitler came to power. It reads like an 
impressionistic novel, feverish and grim, with 
some of the profuse dialogue translated into 
a queer kind of cockney slang. A few characters 
(under false names) stand out clearly, but the 
general effect is of a mass of separate incidents, 
tragically confused, heroic and _ ineffective. 
The author is said to have smuggled the 
manuscript out of Germany by carrying it in 
a ski-ing rucksack, baked inside two cakes. 


LITERARY 


ON THE POETRY OF POPE. By Geoffrey 
Tillotson. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY POETRY. By D. 

Nichol Smith. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
Mr. Tillotson expends more than one hundred 
pages on the eighteenth-century notion of 
“correctness.” His meticulous detail and 
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accuracy by sheer example, restore for us the 
contemporary novelty and brilliance of Pope. 
High in its claim, this lengthy study is, never- 
theless, convincing and important. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s lecture is more 
academic despite its incidental attitude. But 
the comments on Thomson’s Seasons throw new 
light on that neglected “border” poet. 


ALAN PARSONS’ BOOK. A Story in An- 
thology. Edited by his Wife, Viola Tree. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

This commonplace book, always delightful in 

its choice, reflects a period as much as a 

personality. Here is a pre-War age when 

literature was a meditative consolation, a 

balm, and a way of truth that Alan Parsons’ 

later experiences in Fleet Street could not 
disturb. The Elizabethans, Herbert, Pepys, 

Julian Grenfell, Arthur Waley, Housman, 

Yeats; no harsh modern name obtrudes. Asides 

and personal notes by Viola Tree give a 

sudden individual reality to this anthology of 

good taste. 


PIERS PLOWMAN AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Greta 
Hort. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 


It is a relief to open a study of Piers Plowman 


in which both single authorship and attribu- 
tion to William Langland are not only accepted 
but taken for granted. Persons conversant 
with J. E. Wells’s Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English may gasp at Miss Hort’s 
cavalierism in this respect, but the gain is 
more than the loss; she has given a really 
reasoned and reasonable account of the poem. 
Her conclusion is that its essence is religious 
and its theme the saving of souls. This is the 
most significant contribution to the problem of 
Piers Plowman since Miss Owen’s study of 
French allegorical sources (1912). 


THE SUMMING-UP. By W. Somerset 

Maugham. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
Having reached the sixties, Mr. Maugham has 
allowed himself the well-earned luxury of 
expressing his opinions on a number of sub- 
jects, the chief of which are Style, the Drama 
and the Dramatist, Criticism and Critics, and 
finally (the concluding 75 pages are those, 
perhaps, to which the author attaches the most 
importance) philosophy. The range and liveli- 
ness of his ideas and the precision with which he 
expresses them afford the reader an unusually 
close view of the mental processes of an 
industrious, methodical, successful man of 
letters. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC. By Eliphas 
Lévi. Translated, Annotated, and Intro- 
duced by Arthur Edward Waite. Rider. 
1Qs. 6d. 

Eliphas Lévi is the pseudonym of Alphonse 

Louis Constant, born in France in 1841, the 

son of a shoemaker, and educated for the 

priesthood. Many details of his life and literary 

activities are obscure; he is credited with a 

bewildering list of publications of which 

Transcendental Magic is the best known and 

certainly the most important. It is a compre- 

hensive survey of occult lore and magical 
practice, deeply influenced by the Jewish 

Kabalah. Astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, 

occult ritual and many other kindred subjects 

are discussed in a style which, if often obscure, 
is usually lively, and in a temper which often 
seems to be a very odd blend of credulity and 
scepticism. This new and revised edition of 

Mr. Waite’s translation includes all the original 

illustrations and gains immensely from his 

learned notes and long, critical Introduction. 


WE LIVE AND LEARN. By Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

It is as parent, business man, and school 
governor that the author has written and 
delivered these nine addresses, mostly turning, 
as he says, on a threefold view of education 
as intended to fit us (1) to get a living; (2) to 
live a life; and (3) to mould a world. At once 
sensitive, sensible, and pungent, he ranges 
widely over practical and theoretical problems. 
“The cardinal sin to-day is to lose confidence 
in developed intelligence.” 

GARBO AND THE NIGHT WATCHMEN. 

Edited by Alistair Cooke. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

One virtue of Mr. Cooke’s book—‘‘prob- 
ably the first book about the movies by 
writers who are so busy seeing them that they 
have no time to write books’—is that it 
introduces to us the delicately pointed style 
of Cecilia Ager, who works for Variely in New 
York. The other American critics represented 
here are Meyer Levin, Don Herold, Robert 
Forsythe, and Otis Ferguson, together with 
four British critics—Graham Greene, John 
Marks, Robert Herring, and Mr. Cooke 
himself. The result is a consistently enter- 
taining volume, ranging from the birth of the 
talkies to the present day. It suggests, perhaps, 
that at present the best film criticism runs 
usually to amusing writing rather than to any 
great discussion of principles or aims. 
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POETRY 

THE SILVER BRANCH: A Collection of the 

best old Irish lyrics, variously translated. 

Collected by Séan O’Faolain. Cape. 5s. 
These fifty lyrics written before 1400 are 
grouped under such headings as The Church, 
Nature, The Heroic Tradition, Early Court 
Verse; notes and the sources of the poems are 
provided. But there is nothing of the dry-as- 
dust scholar about Mr. O’Faolain—he has 
chosen these poems because they fired his 
imagination, and in an engaging Preface 
(where he gives some account of mediaeval 
Irish literature) he ‘‘pleads for the idea of the 
individual Irish poet, as against the traditional, 
simply because the traditional poet was at all 
periods futile, because the individuality of 
poetry is for all periods . . . a loyalty that 
no critic can reject.’’ These verses are robust, 
objective, moving in their simple sincerity, 
never sentimental. Mr. O’Faolain’s own ren- 
derings and those of Kuno Meyer seem the 
most strikingly to capture the authentic 
flavour; but all are pleasing. 


SOCIOLOGY 

ASSIGNMENT IN UTOPIA. By Eugene 
Lyons. Harrap. 15s. 

Mr. Lyons’s Utopia was the Soviet Union, his 

“assignment” to report Soviet news for an 

American agency. The news he gathered 

during several years’ residence in Moscow is 

here brilliantly displayed and the personalities 
he met are skilfully depicted. To take one of 
many examples, his account of his meeting 
with Stalin is an excellent piece of reporting. 

The chief interest is, however, in the exposition 

of his personal reactions to Soviet life. Although 

predisposed to sympathy and _professedly 
still a Communist, his reactions were generally, 
and savagely, unfavourable. 

THE PHOENIX FLAME. A Study of Fenian- 
ism and John Devoy. By Desmond Ryan. 
Barker. 10s. 6d. 

Fenianism has a sinister name and, like 

anarchism in the eighties, was associated with 

dynamite and outrages. Mr. Desmond Ryan 
writes beguilingly and disengages fact from 
political fancy. He traces the growth of secret 
societies both in Ireland and America. Mys- 
terious legends of terrorism encircled John 

Devoy, who, for half a century, planned, 

conspired, and carried on revolutionary pro- 

paganda in America. Mr. Ryan explodes many 

of these legends but substitutes for them a 
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strange, irascible, and living figure. A story of 
idealism, unseemly squabbles, and tenacity. 


MEA CULPA AND THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF SEMMELWEIS. By Louis Ferdinand 
Céline. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

These two fragments will add little to the 

reputation M. Céline gained with Voyage au 

bout de la nuit. Mea Culpa is an unreasoned, 
unreasonable, and abusive attack on Soviet 

Russia. It appears from the translator’s note 

that it was inspired by a visit to Russia in 

1936, but there is no evidence given of any 

personal experience or observation which 

would lend substance to the abuse. The Life 
and Work of Semmelweis is the story of the Hun- 
garian surgeon who first attempted to check 
the spread of puerperal fever by disinfection. 

It is dramatic and emotional. English scholars 

may find it odd that a work of this kind 

should have been presented to “Paris” (?Uni- 
versity) as a thesis for a doctorate in medicine. 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. By W. E. 
Woodward. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

In 700 pages, Dr. Woodward takes the reader 

from the foundation of the settlement at 

Jamestown in 1607 to the election of Franklin 

Roosevelt as President in 1932. His style is 

personal, rather slangy, and highly coloured; 

he admits that his own preference is for 

“stories” and does not pretend to have written 

for “historical scholars.”? But he gives much 

information and will arouse interest. That 
achievement fulfils his aim. 

BIO-SOCIOLOGY. By Morley Roberts. Dent. 
15S. 

There is considerably more biology than 
politics about Mr. Morley Roberts’s proposed 
new science of government. Going far beyond 
Herbert Spencer in the conception of society as 
essentially organic, he is refreshingly unafraid, 
as Spencer was not, of the implications of this 
position. One observes that he regards the 
national organism as functioning on a rela- 
tively undeveloped plane. 

GERMANY AND WORLD PEACE. By Sven 
Hedin. Translated from the German by 
Gerald Griffin. Hutchinson. 153. 

Sven Hedin, back from exploring Asia, spent 

the winter of 1935-6 lecturing all over Ger- 

many. A year later, under official guidance, 
he toured the country exhaustively by car and 
train. As a record of observations, particularly 
of Germany’s industrial activities, his book has 
value. As a commentary, it suffers from Sven 
Hedin’s whole-hearted enthusiasm for Hitler’s 
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régime. For him, any criticism of the Third 
Reich—except of a few excesses in the treatment 
of the Jews—is explicable only as coming from 
agitators, Red atheists, degenerates. “A strong 
Germany,” he says, ‘“‘affords a guarantee for 
the peace of Europe.” And ‘‘owing to the loss 
of her colonies the critical position of German 
agriculture and industry has become very 
acute.” These are familiar Nazi assertions; 
Sven Hedin offers no new facts or arguments 
to justify them on rational grounds. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


OBSERVATION IN RUSSIA. By Sidney L. 
Luck. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Captain Luck was in Russia from April to 
July 1936 as member of a British scientific 
expedition observing an eclipse of the sun. 
Knowledge of both Russian and pre-War 
Russia gave him conversational freedom and a 
standard of comparison, his work brought him 
into touch with all types, and he visited 
Leningrad, Omsk in Siberia, Moscow, and the 
Crimea. The result is a long, detailed diary- 
record highly but not dogmatically approving 
Soviet social achievement. One of the best 
recent books of its kind. 


COTSWOLD COUNTRY. By H. J. Massing- 
ham. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Massingham, who has already provided us 
with an informative and attractive study of 
English downland, here turns his attention to 
the limestone area. He describes that stretch 
of country from the Dorset coast to Lincoln- 
shire which can be seen in its most character- 
istic form in the Cotswolds. His admirable 
account of the geology, architecture, agri- 
culture, and customs of the district is pro- 
fusely illustrated with the extraordinarily 
beautiful photographs which are a feature of 
this series. 


LAST FLIGHT. By Amelia Earhart. Harrap. 
Qs. 
Miss Earhart began this book before starting 
on the round-the-world flight which ended 
tragically in mid-Pacific last July. She sketches 
her flying career, tells briefly the story of her 
major flights—across the Atlantic, Honolulu, 
San Francisco, Mexico City, New York— 
speaks of her research ambitions, and her 
intense desire that all women should be free 
to live as individuals. The rest of the book 
consists of despatches sent home during the 
world flight, with diary fragments and log- 
books. 
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The Bending 
Sickle 


GERALD BULLETT’S 


story of a woman’s life 


‘I lost my heart to Lalage. She is 
delightful. The story, as always in 
Mr Bullett’s books, holds you, but the 
beauty of the book is the fine tender- 
ness, the understanding sympathy of 
the character-drawing.’—R. ELLIS 
ROBERTS in the News Chronicle. 7/6 


Bie-Politics 
MORLEY ROBERTS 


‘I place it beside Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations; some, perhaps, 
would rather compare it with 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. Whatever 
be our standard of comparison there 
is no doubt that Bio-Politics is a stern 
and uncompromising search for reality 
in the conditions and factors which 
determine the life and health of 
nations.’——-SIR ARTHUR KEITH in the 
Observer. 15/- 


When China 


Unites 
HARRY GANNES 


The Sino-Japanese conflict has now 
become an issue of profound impor- 
tance and grave danger. ‘This book 
offers a detailed, factual, yet dramatic 
account of the events leading up to 
the present situation, beginning with 
the national revolution of 1911, and 
carrying the story up to to-day. 8/6 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AMONG the books worthy of mention in the 
publishers’ lists for February is a volume of 
lectures on educational problems by H. G. 
Wells, entitled World Brains. This will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen on February 17th. 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin’s list includes Heredity 
and Politics, by Professor J. B. S. Haldane, 
which is expected on February 8th, and also 
World’s Design, by Professor de Madariaga, on 
February 22nd. Messrs. Constable will publish 
this month Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s The Moral 
Basis of Politics. 

A new novel by Osbert Sitwell is expected 
on March ist, entitled Those Were the Days and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

V. S. Pritchett’s short stories, You Make Your 
Own Life, is expected from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus on February 3rd. 

The Head in Green Bronze and Other Stories, by 
Hugh Walpole, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan on February 25th, Doreen Wallace’s 
The Time of Wild Roses by Messrs. Collins on 
February 2tst, Richard Aldington’s Seven 
Against Reeves and Nicolai Gubsky’s Mara the 
Gipsy by Messrs. Heinemann. 

A new detective novel by Nicholas Blake, 
The Beast Must Die, is announced for February 
3rd by Messrs. Collins, and Murder on Safari, by 
Elspeth Huxley, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

The recent Journal of Helen Keller, the deaf, 
dumb, and blind woman whose life has been 
so remarkable, was expected last year. It will 
now be published by Messrs. Michael Joseph 
this month. 

Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s autobiography, 
As Much As I Dare, will be published on the 
21st of this month by Messrs. Collins, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s Lady of the White House by Messrs. 
Hutchinson on the grd. 

A Memoir of Miss Lilian Baylis, by Sybil and 
Russell Thorndike will appear this month from 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and the biography 
of Arthur Henderson, by Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
is to be published by Messrs. Heinemann. 

Volumes II and IV of the Introductions to 
English Literature, edited by Bonamy Dobrée, 
are expected this month from the Cresset Press. 
These are Literature Under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
1510-1688, by Professor V. de Sola Pinto, and 
The Victorians and After, 1820-1918, by Bonamy 
Dobrée and Edith Batho. 


The Third Series of Poetry of To-day, compiled — 
by the English Association, will be publish 
this month by Messrs. Macmillan. 

The Cuala Press, Dublin, announce a new © 
series of broadsides, under the editorship of 
Dorothy Wellesley and W. B. Yeats. Each — 
broadsheet contains one poem by an English ~ 
and one by an Irish poet, coloured pictures 
by Irish artists and music for the poems. # 

Messrs. Faber’s February list contains My 
House in Malaga, by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitcho 
which is announced for February 3rd. 

Several publishers announce symposia on 
subjects of social or political interest. Among 
these are Constructive Democracy, which has been’ 
announced before, by Major Attlee, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Lothian, and others, based on 
the addresses delivered at the Ashridge Con- 
ference of July 1937. This is announced by 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin for February 8th. 
Messrs. Routledge will publish this month a_ 
volume edited by George E. G. Catlin and 
E. F. M. Durbin, entitled Studies on War and 
Democracy. The other contributors are Robert 
Fraser, D. P. T. Jay, R. H. S. Crossman, J. M. 
Bowlby, and Ivor Thomas. A symposium on 
China, China, Body and Soul, edited by E. R. 
Hughes, which appears in Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg’s list for this month, contains papers 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Professor Laski, Russell Pasha, Laurence 
Binyon, Arthur Waley, and others. 

Foreign Balances, by Paul Einzig, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, and Messrs. 
Longmans announce the first volume of Prices 
and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century, by Sir William Beveridge. 

The same publishers have on their February 
list Thoughts and Talks, by Sir Arnold Wilson. 

A study of primitive man, Other Men’s Lives, 
by Sir George Dunbar, is expected from Messrs. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson on February 3rd. 

The naval portions of Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
Fiistory of the Great War are to be published by 
Messrs. Nelson this month with the title Naval 
Episodes of the Great War. 

The Third Reich, by Henry Lichtenberger, 
is announced by Messrs. Duckworth for this 
month, 

Spain Between Death and Birth, by Peter Merin, 


is announced for this month by the Bodley 
Head. 


